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MORTCAGE BONDS. 


First Mortgage Premium Bonds 
Industrial Exhibition Company 


OF NEW YORK, 
Issued. on te! new plan, authorized b: 


islature of the State of 


RR e Fon ne Oe ween ete eeeee eet eeeetees 














special act of the 
ew York. 


BONDS OF $20 EACH. 


Every bond will be redeemed with a premium. 
FIRST PREMIUM DRAWING, SEPTEMBER 7th, 1874. 
CAPITAL PREMIUM, $100,000. 

Address, for circulars and full information, 
MORGENTHAU, BRUNO & CO., Financial Agents‘ 
(Post office drawer 29.) 23 Park Row, N. Y. 


Hon F. A, Alberger, Pres., | Wm. C. Moore, Treasurer. 
Gen A. 8. Diven, V. Pres., | Reuben J, Todd, Secretary. 
Agents wanted. 











SAVINGS BANKS, 
Bowery Savings Bank. 


New York, June 25th, 1874, 

| een will be paid to Depositors at the rate of 

SIX (#) PER CENT., 
on all sums from Five Dollars to Two Thousand Dollars, 
and on all sums ding Two Th d 

FIVE (5) PER CENT, 
upon such excess of Deposits, agreeably with the pro- 
visions of the by-laws, and payable on and after 
MONDAY, July 20t, 1874. 

All Interest not called for, will remain as principal and 


draw interest from July lst, 1874, 
By order of the Trustees. 


SAMUKL T. BROWN, President. 
G. H. Cocorswatt, Secretary. 


Manhattan Savings Institution. 


644 and 646 Broedway, corner corner ‘Bleecker Street, 
New York, June 26th, sr. } 


Forty-Seventh Semi-Annual Dividend, 


THE TRUSTEES of this INSTITUTION have 
declared the FORTY-SEVENTH Semi-Annual Dividend 
at the rate of SIX PER CENT. Per annum, cn all 
sums remaining on during the three or six 


months ending July Ist, ier bl nd aft 
® able on 
the third Monday of Ju'y. oo alii 


All Lividends not withdrawn will receive interest the 


same as a deposit. 
E. J. BROWN President. 
EDWARD SCHELL, Treasurer. 
C. F. Arvorp, Secretary. 


Mechanics’ & Traders’ Savings Institution, |= 


283 Bowery (near Houston Street), N. Y. 
INTEREST NOTICE.—A Semi-Annual Dividend of 
SIX PE& CENT. PER ANNUM, 
has been declared and will be credite1 to depositors July 
Ist, 187/, on all sums entitled , for the six months 
end thre months ending Jnve 30th, payable on and 
after July 2th. Dividen is not withdrawn will be entitled 
, 4 interest as a deposit. Money deposited now will 


terest from Julv Ist. Gon 
Hanar C. Fisusn, 2 '. ‘ 




















NEW YORK "BANKERS. 


NEW YORK BANKERS. 





Agency acy of the BANK OF 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 
52 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Commercial Credits issued for use in Europe, China, 
Japan, the East and West Indies and South America ; 
also C.rcular pn of Credit for Travelers, available in 
all parts of the wori: 

Demand and Tone ‘Bills of Exchange, payable in Lon- 
don and elsewhere, bought and sold at current rates , also 


Cable Transfers. 

Demand Drafts on Scotland and Ireland, also on 
Canada British Columbia and San Francisco. Bills cal- 
lected, and other Banki 


FYSHE & COMINGS, Stock, Gold 
and Eechange Brokers, 31 Wall Street, 
New York. Stocks, Gold and Exchange 
Bought and Sold. Loans Negotiated, 
Strictly on Commission. All Orders 
will receive prompt attention. 


THOS. FYSHE, W.L.COMINGS, 


Late one of the Agentsof Member of the New York 
the Bank of British Stock and Gold Exchanges. 
North America. 


THE CITY BANK 
LONDON, ! England. 


{NCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1865. 


HEAD OFFICE, i (Cerner of +5 —-4 Lane), Thread- 


(§ No. 34 oud need Street; 
BRANCH Foe. & 160 Tot oF sham Court Road; 


OFFICES. + Roy. ae 1 Zagware Road ; 
os- 6 of Lowiudes Terrace, 
\* Knightsbridge. 
Surscrisepv Capitat__--£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 











Paiw-up CaPiTaL_.---.. £600,000 0 6 
Reservep Funp -.----- £170,000 0 6 
Directors: 


Joun JonEs, Esq., Chairman. 


Henry Viovurs East, Esq. | Woe. Macnavoutay, Esq. 
Joun Hacksiock, Esq. Joaquin De Mancna Esa. 
Anprew Lawaik, Esq. Wittiam Simpson, Esq, 
Rosert Liorp, Esq. JONATHAN THORP, Esq. 
Ws. McArruua, Esq., James E. Vanner, Esq. 
Ald., M, P. 
Gores Younes, Esq. 





Manager! 
A.rrep Groner Kennepr. 





Secretary—C. J. Wort 





Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
ean and other Foreign Firms or Banks 
at such ae = of Commiasion as shall be consid- 





ered d mutual advantage. 
The interest upon wn accounts is calculated at current 
upon such and is made up on the 30th June 

3ist Seomshet in each year. 

“ion Cheques and Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previous or simultaneous Remittances. Credits 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 
Mercantile and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Clients. and every de=- 
scription of general Banking Business 
transacted. 

The Officers and Clerks ot at Bank are pledged not to 
disciose the transactions of an ite customers, 











OFFICES: 
14 & 16 Sovth William Street. 








NEW YORK ‘BANKERS, — 








| | Dunean, Sherman &Co., 


BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, 


{[s80R 


CIROULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OF THE WORLD. 


[RANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH, 10 
EUROPE AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 


ACCOUNTS OF COUNTRY BANKS & BANKERS 
RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 


KOUNTZH BRO THERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Transfers. 











» LEONARD, SHELDON & CO,, 


(Late LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER), 


BANKERS, 
10 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Government and State Securities. 
Stocks, Bonds, Gold & Foreign Exchange, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


Special Loans and C 1 Pap 
os Le ag received acd Interest’ y=) on oily 

lan 

Checks upon our House are aay ee ~reaae Clearing 
House as upon National and &tate 

Circular Letters of Cretit, Srailabte oy all the principal 
cities of Europe, furnished to Travellers, 

. Leonarp, W.C.SHetpon. Gro, R Hows. 


ANDREWS, MACKAY & CO., 
BANKERS, 
14 Wall Street, NEW YORE ; 


ANDREWS & CO,, Paris. 


Travelers’ Credits. 
CIRUULAR NOTES ee EXCHANGE 
UNION BANK OF LONDON. 

Commercial and Travellers’ Credits and Franc Ex- 
change on PARIS. 


Railway and other LOANS negotiated. Stocks and 
Bonds dealt in on Commission. Interest on deposits. 


AUGUSTUS J. BROWN & SON, 
Bankers, 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK, 


Special attention given 
TO THE NEGOTIATION OF 


Railroad Securities. 
WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 


18 WALL STREET, N. Y. 























Greenebaum Brothers & Co, 
BANKERS, 
i Nassau Street, N. Y., 
(CORNER OF WALL STREET.) 
CHICAGO HOUSE: H. Greensbaum & Co 


Drafts for £1 and More, 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
OOWTINENTAL | EUROPE. 


'N 


BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
issue, against cash deposited, or satisfac- 
tory guarantce of repayment, Circular 
Credits for Travelers, in Dollars for use 
n the United States and adjacent coun 
tries, andin Pounds Sterling for use in 
any part of the world. 





THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL Saari 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY EEN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND. DRAW 
BILLS oF _BECEANGE ON GREAT BRITAIN saND 
[RELA 


J, & W. SELIGMAN & 00. 
BANKERS. 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS, 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 

Africa, Australia and America. 

Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 
graphic transfers of money on Europe and 
California. 


- “ . ————_ 
New Singing Books ! 
The LEADER!!! 
By H. R. Patmes, assisted by L. 0. Emerson, 
Choirs, Conventions and Singing Classes will welcome 


this new Church Music Bok, filled with new tunes, an- 
thems, chants, &c., &c., all of the best quulity. 


Price, $1.38, or $12.00 per dozen. 
The Song: Monarch !! 


By H. R. Patmen, assisted by L. 0. Eurnson. 


Especially for Singing Classes. First 86 pages contain 
the Sieanemtary = fhe same as that in the L¥apER, 
which course is followed by more than 100 pages filled 
with the most a Sécular and facred Music for 
practice. Equal to the Sone Krxe in interest. 


Price, 75 cents, or i 50 per dozen. 


AM ERICAN SCHOOL 
Music Readers. 
ded Song books for a School 
ae “ST § Sarnsor ond W.S. Titpen. 
For Primary Schools Price, 35 cts, 
Bek dnd. For Lower ** Grammar al Classes. « 60 
“ $rd, For Higher “ “« 609 « 
The Course is easy, progressive, interesting, and ha 
been thoroughly tested in schools near Boston. 























OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
Boston 711 Broadway, N 
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THE ALBION. 








“A Young Grizzly in Literature.” 


BABY SYLVESTER, 


A STORY FOR BOYS, 


BY BRET HARTE. 


ST. NICHOLAS for July, contains a new story by Bret 
Harte, ‘‘ Baby Sylvester,” in which the author shows all 
the grace, humor, and quaint description that have made 
him our great American story-teller. 

Both old and young will be delighted with the curious 
and laughable fortunvs of the hero, who is one of the most 
absurdly charming characters Bret Harte ever drew. 

The story has been illustrated by W. L. Sheppard and 
Jas. C. Beard. 


“An American Army of Two.” 
ST. NICHOLAS FOR JULY also contains a story of the 


War of 1412—telling how, by a strategem, two brave girls 
put to flight a party of British — who had landed 


on our coast, and begun to burn the ipping 1n the bar- 
r. There is also anu article on FIRE RACK ERS and 
he FOURTH OF JULY. 


Great Writers in a New Field. 
WM. C. BRYANT, the Neator of American Poets, has 
another poem, a translation, i in the July ST. NICHOLAS. 
It is certainly gratifying, that men of the genius of Bry- 
ant, Mitchell,Warner, bret Harte, and others, are willing 
to do their best work for a Juvenile Periodical. 


The Heart of the Re epubiie. 
MR. EDWARD KING’S article on Missouri, in bo 
“ Great South ” series of SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY, fo 
July, calls Missouri the “ Heart of the Republic.” 


SAXE HOLWS NEW STORY, 
“The Four-Leaved Clover.” 
in SCRIBN ER, completed in the July No. is a Love Story, 
the scene of which is laid in Chicago ; it introduces some 
very pretty scenes in the German life of that German- 
American city. 
“The Shakespeare Denth-Macks." 

SCRIBNER for July trated article of 

the greatest interest in relation to th the tuthenticty of the 


plaster cast claimed to have been taken from Shakes 
peare’s face after death. 


Are Genius and Talent Hereditary! 

The first of the yay articles from the graphic 
pen of the poet Stoddart, Studies of Some Br.tish 
Authors,” appears in SCRIBNER for July. It discusses 
with great ability the vexed question, ** Are genius and 
talent hereditary !”’ 


“ Old Time Music.” 
“ The Spinning Wheel” 1s the theme oi nga F. Tay- 
lor’s illustrated poem, in SCRIBNER for July. 


The- Fire at Grantley Mills. 

FANNY HODGSON BURNETT, the talented young 
writer, recently married, whose home i is in Tennessee, has 
a story, ‘* The Fire at Grantley Mills,” in SCRIBNER pe 
July. Mrs. Burnett is the author of * Surl 
Troubles,” a story in the Lancashire dialect, which ap- ap- 
peared in SCRIBNER, and which has become famous 
among Readers oa the platform. 


The Mysterious Island, 

JULES VERNE’S SERIAL in SCRIBNER’S MONTH- 
LY grows in interest. castaways have found their 
fire extinguished, and seem now to be at the last , 
- i. Verne will no doubt find some scientific method 
of reliet. 





SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY for the GROWN UP, and 


8ST. NICHOLAS for the YOUNG FOLKS, have come to he 
recogn as the best of the Illustrated Ma: on 
either side of the Atlantic. at, are sold an wa becrip- 
tions are received by all NEWS DEALERS i - BOO 
SELLERS. SCRIBNER & CO., NEW YOR 


SPENCERIAN 


Double Elastic 
sTE EL PENS. 
wb Pens are ‘are increasing Very y apiaty ie in 


of superior English meke, and are famous for their _ 
ticity, durability and evenness of point, For sale every- 
where. 

iLy~ For the convenience of those who may wish to try 
them, we will send a Sample Card, con’aining all of the 
15 numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cenis. 


IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, NEW VOoukRK 


‘WATERS’ CON CERTO ) PARLOR ORGANS 
beautiful 
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NEW YORK STATE LOAN AND 
Trust Company, 


50 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


(SECOND DOOR FROM WILLIAM STREET). 


Capital paid in - - $1,000,000 


This Company receives deposits, allows interest on the 
same, subject to check at sight. Also sctsas Trustees, 
Executors, Transfer Agents, and are a Vepository of 
Trust Fonds. 





DIRECTORS: 








H, T. SMYTHE, President. 
©, A. BOWEN, Vice-President. 
F. Schuchardt, W. H. Tillinghast, 
Wm. M. Vermilye, Wm. T. Garner, 
A. A Low, E. J. Woolsey, 
8. D. Babeock W.F. e, 
David Jones, B F. Allen, Chicago, 
Sam’! F. Barger Wm. T. Han ilton, Syracus 
John Blood 


H. J. HUBBARD, Secrets ry. 
OFFICE OF THE 





INSURANCE COMPANY, 


35 WALL STREET, .V. x. ’ 


NEW YORK, January 22nd, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT UF TI 
of the Company on the 31st £ > 187 


Mercantile Mutual 


E AFFAIRS 
is submitted 


FREDERICK KUKTZ’S 
Old Established snd First-Class 


Restaurants, 
23 NEW STREET AND 60 BROADWAY. 


The undersigned has reduced the Prices of his Bill of 
Fare to the most reasonable rates, 


To Suit the Times. 

A variety of very large and commodious Dining Rooms 
enables him to accommedate private and select parties, 
and also every class of business men. 

Thesame uniform prices are charged, both in private 
rooms and the dining rooms, either in Broadway or New 
Street, and dinners will be sent to Offices and Banks 
without extra charge 

Extra low prices _ at the different 

Lunch, Oyster and Cake Counters, 
and still the very “pest articles furnished without delay. 

Hoping tor ee of the liberal patronage so 
long a by m 

remain the Public’s Obedient Servant, 
FREDERICK KURTZ. 

N.B.—At my other establishments, namely, No. 1 
Liberty Streets, extending through to Maiden Lane, and 
at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Nineteenth Street, the 
choicest articles are carefully served, at correspondingly 


low rates. 
FREDERICK KURTZ, Proprietor. 





EDUCATION. 


YOUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY 
MOUNT sT. TOHN 
GREENBUSH, Rensselaer Co- N- Y. 


Tuts INSTITUTION IS UNDER THE CARE OF 
THE Sisters or Mercy, and is situated in 
the immediate vicinity of the city of Al- 
bany, commanding a fine view of the 
Hudson River and the adjacent country. 
The grounds are well adapted for health 
and recreation. very effort will be 
made by the Sisters, that the children in- 
trusted to their care shall receive a solid 
and refined education. 

The Scholastic Year is divided into two 
sessions : it ecmmences on the First Mon- 
day in September, and ends the First 
week in July. 











ABERDEEN 
Polished Granite Monuments, 


in RED and ee. eng £5, free on board 
ship, for any port of A 
INSCRIPIIONS ACCURATE ont BEAUTIFUL. 
Plans and Prices free from Juin W. LEGGE, 
Sculptor, Al ABER RDEEN,S8 Scotland. 


B.'T. . BA BBITYT’sS 
Pure Concentrated Potash, 


OR LYE, 








in conformity with the pro /inons of its Charter : 
Premiums outstanding Decemher 
Premiums received duriag year 


Premiums marked off as earned from Jan- 
Ist to December 3ist, 1873, .... 2+... $1,497,054 02 
Pai oe the same period : 
tenes, Se penses, 
Re inswanes and iuterest.. 
emiums 


aaa 88 
Return of tr 336 02 


aud Juy ‘interest on stock. reece 85,925 77 
The Aseeis of the Company on the Silat De 
— re 1038, were as follows : 
Cosh in ban! «OOo teeereweseecesssee 
United Baton State ‘and nd an 
Stocks.. sevcccee ice 
Interest on Investments due peogees svooases 
Priminm Notes and Premiums in course 
COlLECHON.06  secsseccssresccsscccsee voce 


Re-insurance and salvage due the company.. 45,620 


ELLWOOD WALTER, 


mt. 
ARCH, G. MOATGOMERY, Jr., 
Mr room 
ALANSON W, HEGA™MA 
Seconu V tee Peesident 
CG. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 





Sist, 1872. $823,307 63 
1873 .000+004 1,420,627 33 


Total Premiums..... +.ceeeeeeeeese+$1,743,994 96 


44,118 01 
295,444 00 
4,29 £0 
629,592 96 
oo 


$1,018,054 44 
Rasotven, that a semi-anr ual dividend of FIVE (5) 
PER CENT. be paid to the stockholders, or their legal! 


| een onand after MONDAY, the second o/ 
February next. 
TRUST&ES: 

canes +REELAND, FRANCIS HATHAWAY, 

UEL WI ARON L. REID, 
(OBERT L. TAYLOR, JOHN 1, WOOD, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, GEO. W. HENNINGs, 
*ILLIAM WATT, HENRY EYRE, 
Jas, JOSE?H SLAGG, 
SLLWOOD Wal TER, EDWARD MERRITT, 
». COLD! L. ANIEL T. WI 
COWNSEND SCUDDER, . N, 

MUEL L. HAM, HENRY B. KUNSARDT 
RRYCE GRAY, JOHN s. WILLIAMS, 
N. L, MoOREADY, CHARLES DIMON. 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jz., PAUL N. SPOFFORD, 
TAROLD DOLLNER, AMES DOUGLAS, 

J BEPH WI WILLIAM B. SCOTT, 


Of Double the Strength of uny other 
SAPONIFYING SUBSTANCE. 


I have recently perfected a new method of packing my 
Potash, or Lye, and am now oe it only in Balls, the 
—— of which will saponify, and does not injure the 

. It‘is packed in boxes containing 24 and 48 1b. Balls, 
in no other way. Directions in — and German 
for making hard an ‘soft soap with this ‘otash, accompa - 


nying each package. 
B. T. BABBITT;, 
64 to 84 Washington Street, New York. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN 
COFFEE Porn, 


The Champion 


OF THE 


WORLD. 


Perfection in the Art of Making Coffee 
at last Attained. 

This household wonder makes coffee by steam and boil- 
ing water combined ; it never boils over, makes ‘ts own 
hot water, does its own dripping, and in the shortest time 
on record, distils coffve as clear as amber, extracts all the 
strength ef coffee, and retains all its aromatic aud nutri- 
tious properties. 

The onty perfect working coffee maker ever offered to 
the public. 

And yet so simple in construction and operation that 
even a child cannot fail to make delicious coffee. 

Family size copper bottoms and wire gauze strainers, 1 
galion, $3; 3 quarts, $2.75 ; 2 quarts, $2.50; 1 quart, $2.25. 
sent to any address on receipt of price. “Lin bottoms 50 
cents less. Coffee or Tea Urns, plain or nickel plated, 
furnished hotels or saloons to order. Royalty stamps for 
sa.e to manufacturers. 

Send ee for illustrated c'rcular and terms. 

DE WITT C. BROWN & CO., 
Office and Salesroom, 9 Great Jones Street, New Yon. 
For sale at all first-class furniture and hardware stores. 























BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
»pot, so perfect, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
rs to a hair just i-suing from the skin, the 
by ‘ir bemg exactly of the same shade and texture as the 

vowing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
voted. Made only at BATCHELOR’S celebrated Wig 
Bur ‘tory, 3 No. 16 Bond Street, | New York. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CBLEBRATED HAIR DYE is 
‘id. It never fails. 
| Harmless, reliable, i 
| no ridiculous tints; remedies the inl ‘effects of bad dyes, 

‘eaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 

and properly applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y. Sold by all druggists. 


W. A Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Itead, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body. 
Oii 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal 
for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 
'W. A. Batehelor’s Dentifrice fying and 


preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing reath 


W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 
ae or Brown, grea tinting bo Hair, Whiskers, or 
ui! 


; 








splen- 
The only ware, and perfect Dye. 
No 


ment. 








= y, No, 10 Bond 8 em. Sold at the fac- 
tory ‘ork, and by all druggists. 








MISFIT CARPETS. 


Good Second-Eand and Misfit 


CARPETS. 


RIOI PATTERNS, FINE QUALITIES, VERY CHEAP, 


b ween Wiiltam anj Nassau Streets, NEW YORK. 


FE Sent home and laid free of charge. gy 


AT THE OLD PLACE, 112 FULTON STREET 





{ 


ECONOMY! UTILITY! 


_ Ink tor 100 years from the 


Magic Inkstand 


Auy — sent postpaid. on receip 
of Two Dotiars oy 

R. C, Root, Anthony & Co, 
Stationers, New Yo 


















Terms: Board & Tuition, per Annum, $175. 
Music, Forgign Lanauages axp DRawinG FORM 
TBA ( HABGES 
For further information apply to the Morwer Sup=ni0R, 
Convent of Mercy, GREENBUSH, 
RENSSELAER COUNTY, N. Y. 


MOUNT WASHINGTON 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Wasbington Square (South,) N. Y., 


GEO. W. CLARKE, PI PH. D., PRINCIPAL. 

Classical, CO. mmercial, English, French, German and 

Primary a "Prepares pupils of all ages for 

ab ms. 

business or co) of fall pestioule je ter any rr 
Principal to be had at the Tnstivete. 


Thirty-first year opens SEPTEMBER 5th, 1873. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN 


FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL. 
Miss M.LOUISS PUTNAM, 
Will open the Eicuta Year of her School, 

AT HER RESIDENCE, 
68 MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
BOSTON, MMass., 
On SEPTEMBER 25th, 1873. 


Rerers By Peumission to her patrcns, the lite Mrs. 
Harrison Gray Oti3 and Hon. William M. Evarts ; also 
to the late Right Rev. Manton E-stburn, D. D.; Right 
Rev. F. |. Huntington, D. D. Bishop of Central New 
York ; Right Rev. William H. Odenheimer, !'. ., Bishop 
of New Jersey ; and Rev. A. P. Peabody, ). D , Harvard 
Universit. 

Circulars may be obtained by adiressing Miss Perwam. 


A 




















HECKER’S 
| Farina 


lis a very agree- 

D E L I C I 0 U 8: able, light, nutri- 

ve food ; a supe- 

ctor article for 

|puddings and jel- 

. lies, and is highly 

Article jrecommended by 

\physicians, for in- 

|valids and chil- 
jdren. Forsale b 


all Grocers. 
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: (From the Spectator.) 
Love Flowers. 


By F. W Bovrpi1..0y. 





Oh ! who was watching when Love came by, 
When Love came here in the glad spring hours ? 
The scart was torn from bis laughing eyes, 
And he wore instead a wreath of flowers, 
The wreath of flowers his head went round, 
And about his eyes as the scarf had been ; 
But in vain the flowery band was bound, 
For he peeped the flowers and leaves between. 
He wore no quiver, he bore no bow, 
And innocent looked as a blinded boy ; 
With flowers about him, above, below, 
‘The spirit he seemed of spriag and joy. 


But here and there he let fall a flower, 

The crue!, the bright little blinded god; 
And watching, I saw that hour by hour 

These blooms took root in the green spring sod. 
And who so plucks the flowers that grow 

From the blooms love flung from his wreaths above, 
Through sweetest seeming of blossoms they blow, 

His heart shall be hot with the madness of love. 





PLOOS V4N DORN; 
Or, the Painter who HDusjpised Pots and Pans. 


By GrorGE AuGustus Saa. 


CHAPTER I. 
PLOOS VAN DORN SIGHS AFTER HIGH ART. 

T was once laid up with the ague at Amsterdam. I 
called in a Dutch doctor, who spoke English with per- 
fect fluency, and with scarcely any perceptible foreign 
accent ; asis the case with most educated Holland- 
ers He found me stretched prone on the hearth in 
front of the fire, and wrapped, not in the hearth-rug, 
for there was none, but in two of the blankets from 
the bed. He began by hoping that I was very well 
to which I responded that I was very ill. He then 
observed that Amsterdam was the healthiest city in 
Europe, I did not deny that postulate; but I pleaded 
that [ had been burning one minute, and shivering 
the next, for three mortal days, and that I had in vain 
tried such remedies as fomentations, quinine and hot 
brandy and water. “You should have taken schnapps” 
quoth the Dutch doctor. ‘Everybody in Holland 
drinks schnapps.” I modestly owned that [had tried 
schnapps, also unavailingly. “Then why the deuce 
—excuse me, my dear sir,” the physician went on, in- 
haling a pinch of snuff—“ did you come to Amsterdam 
in the winter?” It was the beginning of December, 
and the marshy metropolis, situated at the confluence 
of the River Amstel, with that arm of the Zuyder Zee 
which is called the Iy (pronounced Eye), is, in De- 
cember, certainly very far from being a pleasant resi- 
dence. . 

The doctor cured me of the ague, and I abode some 
days after my convalesence in Amsterdam, and grew to 
like it. I liked wandering about the staid, fusty-look- 
ing streets, with canals ramning—if a Dutch canal can 
ever be said to run—through them. I liked the quaint 
Oude Kirk, or old church, and the Niewe Kirk, which 
is called “new,” because it was built four hundred and 
fifty years ago. I became very fond of looking at the 
tombs of Captain Bentinck, who was killed at the 
Doggerbank, and Van Speyt, who blew himself and 
his ship up in the Scheldt, in 1831, rather than yield 
to the Belgians; nor was my national vanity much 
wounded by the contemplation of the pompous monu- 
ment erected to De Ruyter, who fought our Blake, 
our Monk, and our Prince Rupert, and who sailed up 
the Medway and burnt the English fleet at Chatham. 
Specially did I affect, with a partiality which expand- 
ed at last ere I left, to fondness, on the glorious old 
gallery of Dutch pictures in the Trippenhuis. You 
know, it is in the Kloveniersburgwal, a name which 
seems to require a morsel of Dutch cheese and a Dutch 
herring to take the taste of it out of your mouth. Ah, 
these wonderful Dutch pictures in the Trippenhuis ! 
What cunning delineations of onions and cabbages, 
and lobsters and tall old flagons, and bekers glancing 
in the light, and half-pallid oranges and limes, the 
strips of shaved rind trailing in spirals on the tables. 
What marvellous imitations of needlework curtains, 
and bass viols, and birch brooms. And these little, 
fat podgy boors and vraus, roystering and guzzling 
their beer and their schnapps, and dancing at never- 
ending ermesses, and smoking everlasting pipes. 
Mean and common, and coarse enough the subjects 
are in all conscience; but who could ever grow tired 
of a Dutch school, when it is painted by Gerard 
Douw; of two clodhoppers carousing, when they 
come from the pencil of 'Teniers; of a pothouse brawl, 
when Jan Steen is the historian; of an old woman 
dozing over her knitting, when Ostade guides the 


| ° ° ° 
needle; or of a stolid, pudding-faced old burgomaster 


and his fussy wife, when it is Rembrandt van Rhyn 
who has caught the likeness ? For my part, I found my- 
self wandering in such a low Dutch paradise made up of 
Van der Helst’s “ Treaty of Munster,” Karl du Jardin’s 
“ Governors of the Spinhouse ;’ Paul Potter’s “ Bear 
Hunt ”—his immortal Bull is at the Hague; Rembrandt’s 
“Night Wateh;” Schalken’s “ William III, by Candle- 
light;” and Teniers’ “Temptation of St. Anthony,”— 
that I wonder how I managed to tear myself away from 
Amsterdam, and those delightful Dutchmen and their 
more delightful works I know that I had my head full 
of Vutch pictures and Dutch painters, for many weeks 
afterwards; and but that | was suddenly summoned into 
Spain, and found myself straying and potdering over 
the mighty Murillos, and Velasquez’, and Zurbaraus of 
the Escurial and the Museo at Madrid, I might have con- 
tinued to this day, inwardly raving over the Dutch cab- 
bages, onions, lobsters, limes, short pipes, birch brooms, 
and pots and pans at Amsterdam— espevially the pots 
and pans. “What shall I paint?” asked a young stu- 
dent of Mulready. “ Paint pots,” replied the good 
master. But we may paint till our fingers grow to our 
pencils, before we can hope to rival the Dutchmen in the 
way of pattypans and ) ipkins. 

A full year afterwards | was in Rome, and coming 
down the Seala Regia of the Vatican one day—I had 
just seen Michael Angelo’s ‘“ Last Judgment” in the 
Sistine Chapel—a flood of Dutch art, by one of those 
strange revulsions of thought, common to us all, stream- 
ed into my memory. And as | walked about St. Peter’s 
Place, and under the colonnades, where the Swiss Guard, 
with their red and yellow legs, like flamingoes crossed 
with canaries, keep watch and ward, 1 framed a story of 
a Dutch painter, who should see, as I had seen, the glo- 
ries of the Vatican and Sistine; and this, after much more 
musing, I shaped into this Terrible Tale. But there is 
no use in our reading it unless you have a healthy ad- 
miration for dexterously executed pots and pans. 

To beg, then, there was Gretchen, and Gretchen 
lived and bloomed, two hundred years ago, in a little 
timber house, not much bigger than a packing-case in 
the Boter Markt—which needs no great proficiency in 
the Dutch language to translate as Butter Market—at 
the corner of the Utrechtsche Straet, the head of which, 
as you should know, adjoins the great canai, known as 
the Binnel Amste!, at Amsterdam. Gretchen—other- 
wise Margaret—Lievens was her name, Guelderland her 
native province, the Boter Markt, as has been said, her 
dwelling-place, and the keeping of a little day-school her 
vocation—for tiny as the timber packing-case was, it 
was roomy enough to contain, on the ground floor, a 
schoolroom, to which repaired every morning and after- 
noon, a select band of plump little Dutch boys and girls, 
very round in the cheek and very broad in the beam, 
very voluminous as to petticoats and knuickerbockers, and 
all very fund of sitting, as close to the fire in winter and 
to the window in summer as ever they possibly could. 
As to doing as little as was possible, ¢iat they were 
fond of all the year round. They learnt to read out of 
good Mynheer Visscher’s “ bybelsche Historien,” and 
to write—for reading and writing were taught in Dutch 
schools two hundred years since, much more fully than 
they are now in many English schoois—and to cipher. 
When they were good, and minded their books, they 
were shown the pretty plates in Mynheer Visscher’s big 
book, and occasionally even were rewarded with ginger. 
bread. When they were naughty, and made blots on 
their copies, they were put in the corner, or, in extreme 
cases, a terrible birch rod was produced from a cup- 
board, the Minister of Justice was summoned from her 
apartment up-stairs—for Gretchen, heaven love her! 
would not have had the heart to maim a fly—and they 
were exemplarily whippod, They took that as they did 
most things, in a calm and phlegmatic and truly Dutch 
spirit; and they were seldom, if ever, noisy. J)utch 
children are the quietest under the sun. One reason 
why the boys were rarely uproarious, may have been, 
that their mothers, when they started them to school in 
the morning, discreetly filled their pipes and handed 
them a match; and to this day, you may see little Dutch 
boys trudging to school, with their satcbels over their 
shoulders, and a pipe stuck in one little fat cheek. 

The Minister of Justice alluded to above was Gret- 
chen’s grand-aunt. ‘The little schoolmistress herself 
had been an orphan since her infancy. Vrauw Judith 
Lievens, who lived up-stairs, was an awful old woman: 
just the kind of dame to live in a shoe, and to give her 
juvenile charges broth without bread, and after admin- 
istering summary castigation to them all round, dismiss 
them to repose. She was as hard as nails; and Piet 
Vanderdoze, the most flagrant dunce and truant in the 
school, deciared that Vrauw Judith had a very strong 
hand. It was allbone and sinew. The flesh seemed 
to have dried up long ago, like hung beef. Her face 
was as brown as a berry, and it was whispered that she 
took several pipes of right Virginia every day. But 
there never was seen a neater and cleaner old woman, 
‘nor a neater and cleaner house, than that in which the 
couple lived. Vrauw Lievens, apart from her occasion- 
‘al ministrations with the birch rod, seemed but to have 
‘two objects in life: first, to serub and polish her habita- 
|tion, and next to serub and polish herself. Both the 





house and the housekeeper shone with excessive clean- 
liness. Soaping and scrubbing, dusting, towelling, fea- 
ther-brooming and beeswaxing, were always going on 
out of school-hours, at the corner of the Boter Markt 
and the Utrechtsche Straet. The Lievens’ entire habi- 
tation was as shiny as a schoolboy’s face on a frosty Mon- 
day morning. ‘he brass and copper kitchen ware, 
gleamed like burnished gold. The glaze on the delf 
crockery ware was in danger of being rubbed away al- 
together. If ever there was a fly-speck on the mirror, 
ora particle of dust on the mantelshelf, old Vrauw Ju- 
dith—I grieve to record it—boxed her grandniece’s 
ears. You might have eaten your dinner off the tloor— 
ay, or off the doorstep outside—only there was a deli- 
ciously white deal table in the kitchen, and such a dainty 
white tablecloth spread on it at meal-times, that you for- 
bear the gastronomic gymnastics of taking your victuals 
on all-fours. The fireplace was lined with beautiful 
Dutch tiles, in blue and white, with representations of 
Moses in the Burning Bush, Samuel hewing Agag in 
pieces before the Lord, and other comfortable scriptural 
pieces. As for the fire-irons, they were brighter than 
Toledo blades. The forms and desks in the school 

rooms were so scrupulously polished, that it was sur- 
mised that the knickerbockers of the little Dutchmen 
must have stuck to the former; while they must have 
had some difficulty in preventing their elbows from 
slipping off the latter, as they indited their round-hand 

copies. In a word, the housewifery of the little house 
—all log-cabin as it was—bordered on perfection; and 

the exquisite neatness of the Vrauw and her niece har- 
monized admirably with the furniture. Never were such 
snowy bands and wimples and lawn cuffs, seen as those 
which the old lady arrayed herself in, when ber serub- 
bing and polishing were finished for the day. Never was 
there seen such a spotless coif, as that beneath which 

her silvery tresses were smoothly banded. Never? 
Well,perhaps in my admiration for Vrauw Judith, I have 

strayed into hyperbole. There were at least a hundred 

thousand old ladies inthe great city of Amsterdam, as 

trim and clean as she. 

Woe betide the little Dutch boy, who entered the 

schoolroom without wiping his shoes ; or the little Dutch 

girl who left threads of worsted on the floor. For them 

the “ corner,” or the fool’s cap, or, happily, that dreadful 

bunch of twigs in the cupboard. But enough! You 
may have gathered from the toregoing remarks that 
Vrauw Judith was what is known in the northof Eng- 
land as a‘ notable housewife.” 

As for little Gretchen—everybody called her little,— 
she was just the most charming little Dutch picture that 
ever was—well, not painted, for all Gretchen’s roses 
were genuine ones, but perfected by that mistress-manu- 

facturer, Nature. If any one had dared to take sucha 
liberty with a Dutch jungvrauw of the highest respecta- 
bility, Gretchen ought to have been at once covered with 

plate glass, popped into a gold frame, and hung up in 

the cabinet of some distinguished amateur, as a thing of 
beauty, and to bea joy for ever. Nor Abraham Mignon 

nor Van Huysum ever limned such delicate and radiant 
flowers, as those which bloomed on her cheeks and lips; 

and no oystershell, that Dutchman ever imitated, could 

contain such pearls as those which gleamed in the ruby 

casket of her mouth. Oh, she was a treasure—a little 

treasure, surely, for she was but a mite of a thing—and, 

if truth must be told, a plump treasure! Lam afraid 

that some ill-natured critics might have called her fat. 
Vell, there is no harm in being stout, I suppose; and, 
after all, it is better to be fat in youth, and have done 
with it, than to be a living skeleton in early youth, and 

a Daniel Lambert in middle age. Gretchen had very 
fair, soft, silky hair, which was always braided very neat- 

ly over her shining temples. You should have seen how 

deliciously, the blue veins meandered beneath the white 

and polished skin. She had very bright blue eyes—a 
pair of turquoises, in short, set in golden fringe. ‘Those 

eyes were just a trifle too round for those who admire the 
long, leaf-shaped eyes of Oriental beauties; but when 
Gretchen cast her glances downwards, and plaited her 
apron timidly with her pretty fingers, as in modesty, and 
perhaps, a little in coquetry, she was often wont to do, 
she reminded you of a very plump little St. Agnes, 
painted by a Dutch Rafaelle. Fair hair, round blue 
eyes, lips of the form of a Cupid’s bow, rosy cheeks, a 
chin as neatly rounded as a bagatelle ball cut in half, and 
a most cunning little dimple in its midst,—I know what 
you are about to say: you will have the cruelty to say, 
that Gretchen Lievens resembled nothing half so much 

as a Dutch doll; or, when I tell you that she wore a coif 
of fine linen close to her head, and secured by a semi- 

cirular plate of burnished gold ; that her numerous and 

voluminous petticoats were apt to give her, when she 

waiked, the appearance of a hand-bell in motion; that 

the garments in question were commendably short, so as 





to reveal the daintiest little leg and ankle possible to 
conceal, and were decked in blue ribbed hose, you ma 
run off ina tangent, with the notion that Gretchen was 
not unlike a buy-a-broom girl. I repeat that she was 
not abit like one. She was simply like herself—as fair, 
and merry, and virtuous a little maiden, now numbering 
some nineteen summers, as ever came outof the province 
of Guelderland, to keep school at the corner of the Boter 
Markt at Amsterdam, 
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Gretchen’s father had been a Dominie at Utrecht, which| overcame her scruples; andI dare be sworn, the art-|him in a playful way with a broomstick, The box on 
accounts for her having so early adopted the scholastic |ful jungvraw was as anxious to be painted as ever her the ears didn’t hurt Ploos—quite the contrary. So 
profession; and who may have been the Widow Judith’s | artist swain was to paint her. So he produced Gret-| Ploos sped away with his picture under his arm, sing- 
husband than the well-known pastor of the Oude Kirk|chen in full face, in three-quarters, and in profile ;,ing gaily. He went without his morning pipe, for the 
at Delft, Mynheer Dolf Lievens, who preached such elo |Gretchen full-length, and Gretchen half-length, and | ex-Burgomaster, wouderful to tell of a Dutchman, was 
quent sermons against the beef-eating English Island-|Gretchen kit-cat, Gretchen life size, and Gretchen in| no smoker. 
ers, when Admiral Van Tromp was making the English| miniature. In general he succeeded to admiration.| Myuheer van Flinck lived in a very grand mansion 
leopard roar to so notable a tune? But all there be-| How could he fail with so lovely a model ? As for the |—all carving and gilding, and statuary work—on the 
longings were dead; and grand-aunt and grand-niece | school-children, every sturdy little brat who shook be-|Hereen Gracht. He had a noble gallery of pictures— 
were now alone. They enjoyed the inestimable blessing | neath Vrauw Judith’s ominous eye was drawn by Ploos| Rubens, and Jordeans, and Rembrandts by the score 
of being neither rich nor poor, but in the possession of|in every imaginable attitude. —ay, and many choice works by such wondrous 
a decent competence. The children’s school money} He was a robust, comely young fellow,with a frank | Italian masters as Titian, and Guercino and Corregio. 
kept the house together. The Widow Judith had aland beaming countenance, a merry eye, and a loud,| When Ploos van Dorn was permitted to look upon 
small pension from the elders of the Oude Kirk at Ut-|ringing laugh. Did you ever see Mr. Billington in| these sublime performances, they made him sigh after 
recht; and for little Gretchen against her being mar-|“ Rip Van Winkle,” at the Adelphi? Well, Ploos|high art mcre bitterly than ever. 
ried, there was laid up annuaily in the bank of Am-|Van Dorn, with his broad forehead and his manly ie was received with great favor by the Burgo- 
sterdam a snug little sum in Dutch guilders, arising] port, and his fair hair hanging about his shoulders,|master—once a burgomaster—always a  burgo- 
from the rent of a small farm in Guelderland which|and his roomy Dutch gear, might have been twin|master—who paid him down the seventy-five 
had belonged to her sire, the Dominie. So the two wo-| brother to the comedian I have just named. He was} guilders, in shining, broad pieces of silver; praised 
men had enough and to spare, for soap and scrubbing| some two-and-twenty years of age. There should al-| his work highly, and entertained him with a couple 
brushes and furniture stuff; for bread and cheese and| ways be some trifling differences of age between|of slices of Ham 0’ beef, a manchet of white bread, 

herrings and hung beef, and similar homely, not to| sweethearts. He had been a gay young fellow enough |and a draught of Rhenish wine, from a great silver 
say, Dutch fare. in his time, and could romp with the jungvrauws at a/tankard. Then Mynheer van Flinck took him down 
So now the entire establishment of the Boter Markt | kermesse as well as his betters; but since his formal|to his kitchen, and showed him the table and desert, 
stands unveiled before you. Timber cabin of four|engagement to Gretchen, no more staid, no more|laid out with the provisions which the cook had just 
rooms. On ground floor, a schoolroom and a kitchen.| sober, no more decorous young man could have been|brought from market. There were great joints of 
On the first and last floor above, approached not by ajfound in the whole city of Amsterdam. In short, | beef and mutton; there were soles, and brill, and tur- 
staircase, but by the simple means of a trapdoor and a| Mynheer van Flinck, one of the Governors of the Spin-| bot, and lobsters, and oysters; there was fruit, and 
ladder, a sleeping room for Dame Judith—a mere|house, said he was a “pattern;”and old Baruch Zule-|there were vegetables, galore. “You shall paint these 
cockloft of a place, but as trim as a veteran’s berthin| grad, the immensely rich furrier, goldsmith and|my son,” said the Burgomaster, smiting Ploos, in s 
Greenwich Hospital—and in the rear, overlooking a|money-lender of the Jew’s quarter, was fain to confess | friendly manner, on the shoulder; “ and, in the back- 
tiny patch of garden ground, full of very big cabba-|that the young man “had a great deal in him.” With] ground, you shall put Kitto, my cook, surrounded by 
es, hollyhocks, sunflowers and dahlias, a little bower| strict consistency, old Baruch Zulegrad did his ut-|all her armory of brass, and iron, and copper. You 
or Jungvrauw Gretchen, wherein she bound her gold-| most to take a great deal out of the young man. He| will make a noble work of this, young man, for, in 
en hair, and laced her bodice blue. Have I omitted|dealt largely in pictures, sometimes buying them |still life, and in painting pots and pans, I donot know 
aught? Well, there was Stubbe, most demure, but|to sell them again, and acquiring them for his|your equal. A hundred guilders shall be yours for 
slyest of Dutch gib-cats. And there was Ploos van|own gratification; and Ploos van Dorn had nojthis picture; and you may begin to take sketches to- 
Dorn. . more constant customer, although he had many more|morrow morning. Now, go your ways—unless, in- 
Ploos van Dorn did not inhabit the house by the/liberal ones, than the wealthy and extortionate old |deed, you like to take a stroll in the gallery, among 
Boter Markt. Oh dear, no! There was no room for|Israelite of the Muiderstraet. Zulegrad’s rivals de-| these Italian pieces of which you are so fond. A mint 
him, as a boarder and lodger, within those four small|clared that the Jew only patronized Ploos van Dorn|of money have those Italians cost me. ‘High art’ 
walls—at least, yet awhile. Yet would space always|for the exactitude with which the yonng man could|they call them! Ach/ they are too high for me, all 
be found for Ploos at the family table at meal-times,|imitate the works of Ostade and Teniers; and they | those saints, and angels, and cherubs! I would rather 
to which he contributed substantialy in the way of |hinted that Ploos’s performances were frequently sold | see a good picture of a North Sea lobster, or a basket 
meat and drink—contributions offered without osten-|as original pictures by more famous masters, to|of mussels from Scheveningen.” 
tation on the one side, and accepted without any sense | wealthy amateurs from France and Germany. Ploos van Dorn should have gone on his way re- 
of humiliation on the other. Was not Ploos vanDorn| Be it as it may, what with his own natural gifts,|joicing. Another commission from the Burgomaster, 
the honse-friend—one of the family, almost ? So there|and the opportunities of Dame Lievens’ pots and pans|and that for a hundred broad guilders! Why, the 
always was room for him on the bench by the open|and juveniie models, Ploos van Dorn found a ready |sum would more than suffice to make him an eligible 
window in summer, and in the ingle nook in winter, |sale for his pictures, and earned a comfortable liveli-|husband for Gretchen Lievens, whom he loved so 
over against a lively blue and white tile, displaying a}hood. In another six months he thought he would|dearly. But Ploos van Dorn, did not feel at all in- 
strangulation of Haman, and Mordecai rubbing his|have saved enough to marry his darling, move into|clined to rejoice, when he left the Flinckian mansion, 
hands at the gallows foot, and Ahasuerus and King|a roomier dwelling than that which she occupied in |in the Heeren Gracht, and walked slowly toward the 
Esther dancing a jig in the background. And, in|the Boter Markt, and make all belonging to him|public promenade called the Plantaadje. He had 
particular, there was always plenty of room for Ploos|happy—for he had a cross old mother and an idiot|strolled through the Italian section of the Burgo- 
van Dorn in Gretchen Lieven’s heart; but none to|sister (poor thing!) living with him at his own mod-| master’s gallery, sighed after ‘ high art,’ and felt more 
spare, since Ploos occupied the whole of the available|est home on the Duyvel’s Bracht ; and over these he | discontented than ever. 
space in that good little girl’s breast. Ploos was her|had always watched with utmost kindness and solici-| The Plantaadje was a pleasant spot enough, although 
sweetheart—her engaged lover. They intended to be|tude. You may imagine, that what with the good|surrounded by canals, and close to the dockyard. It 
married, with the full approbation of Vrauw Judith,|word of Mynheer van Flinck, who had been twice| was neatly laid out in gravel walks, interspersed with 
so soon as Ploos had saved five hundred guilders; and| Burgomaster, the patronage of Baruch Zulegrad, the| beds of tulips and dahlias; and over the entrance- 
he had four hundred in the hands of Mynheer Galden-|love of Gretchen Lievens, and the friendship of all|gates were suspended placards, containing the by- 
daub, of the Hoogstraet, on the very day this story | who knew and respected him as a worthy, upright, in-|laws of the place, appending alarming cartoons, in- 
opens. dustrious, generous young fellow as he was, Ploos van| tended to warn the juvenile and mischievous of the 
In school-hours and out of school-hours, Ploos van|Dorn would have been as happy a Hollander as any |awful consequences of contravening the municipal re- 
Dorn was welcome to the Boter Markt—for he wrote | living under the mild rule of their High Mightinesses| gulations. ‘Thus, one hapless wretch was having his 
afine flowing hand, and would often set the young- |and the Stadtholders William Prince of Orange. But hand cut off by the common hangman, for the offence 
sters copies, and superintend their up strokes and their| there was a thorn in Ploos’s cushion—there was hys-|of plucking the flowers, while another was being 
downstrokes; or, in a full sonorous voice, which made|sop in his cup not at all palatable to him. The in-|scourged by the beadle, for the misdeed of bringing a 
little Gretchen tremble all over with delight to hear, |fatuated young man sighed after high art. She was|dog into the Plantaadje. Ploos von Dorn flung him- 
read —s stories from the “ Bybelsche Historien” | his ideal mistress, his divinity, his Venus with the gold-| self on one of the benches, and began to bewail his 
of Mynheer Visscher. When school was over, Ploos was|en cestus. And high art, he confessed to himself with | fancied woes. 
free to smoke his pipe in the neat kitchen, and he had|a mournful sigh, was not to be found in swampy Hol-| “ Pots and pans—pots and pans!” he murmurred, 
free right of warren over all the pots and pans, the | land, with its windmills and canals, and blue and white | unconsciously, aloud; “ always pots and pans! Was 
jars and cups, the brooms and brushes of the house—| tiles, and squabby boors and vrauws. High art was a|there ever such a dog’s trade? Am I an under scul- 
not to use, soil or handle them roughly, be it under-|long way off, in the land of the clear lakes, and the|lion, than I am to be continually doomed to polish up 
derstood, but to paint from them. The young man|vine-clad mountains, and the olive-tinted plains. High| pots and pans on canvas? Ah, me! if I could onl 
was an artist, full of talent, and moreover full of in-|art was in Italy, at Venice, Florence, and Rome. * I| go to the immortal land of Michael Angelo, of Titian, 
dustry. Mynheer von Ostade said excellent things con-| would give one of my ears to see the Vatican,” cried of Rafaelle! I would gain name and fame; I would 
cerning him. Mynheer Teniers, the younger—that|Ploos van Dorn. gain riches, and make my darling little Gretchen a 
mighty Dutchman—had deigned to predict, that after| “Say that again,” a low, quiet voice close to him re-| grander lady than the wife of Burgomaster van Flinck. 
another ten years sedulous study of still life, Ploo-| plied. Ah, could I but see Rome, and see the doggie and the 
terkin, as he sportively called the young man, would| But Imust go back again—only a few hours, how-|s¢anze”—poor Ploos said loggen and stanzen—* of the 
go far. ever. On the morning of the day when Ploos van| Vatican! I would readily give one of my ears to see 
Ploos van Dorn studied still life very sedulously, | Dorn exclaimed that he would give one of his ears to} the Vatican.” 


and his simulated pots and pans excited the admiration |see the Vatican, he had risen very early and hied him 
of all conscientious housekeepers; but he did not con- 


fine himself entirely, to the portrayal of inanimate ob- 
jects. He sometimes essayed to paint from a livin 

model. He drew Stubbe, the cat, eyeing with ineff- 
able cunning the cage in which Gretchen kept her can- 
ary, Lulu, and which was hung as close to the ceiling 
as possible, to keep it safe from Stubbe’s ruthless 
claws. He drew Vrauw Judith, now sitting at her 
spinning wheel, now threading her needle with the 
aid of a huge pair of horn-rimmed spectacles; now 
menancing some affrighted urchin with that ter- 
rible bunch of twigs from the cupboard; now 
heartily scrubbing at a brazen pippin ; and now 


“Say that againj” a low, quiet voice responded, 
tothe Boter Markt, there to put the finishing touches| close to him. 
to a dainty little picture on panel, in which Gretchen| Ploos van Dorn turned to whence the voice pro- 
was shown bargaining with a higgler at the school-| ceeded. He saw, sitting at his right hand, a tall, per- 
house door fora pair of chickens, cne of which the| sonable gentleman, of middle age, of very sallow com 
dealer was holding up by the legs, expatiating on its plexion, and with jet-black hair and moustache. He 
whiteness and plumpness. This picture was a com-|had but one eye, but the single optic was very bright 
mission from the great Mynheer van Flinck, ex-Burgo-|and black, and piercing in its glance. He was 
master, and one of the governers of the Spinhouse; and | dressed in what Ploos thought to be a Spanish habit 
Ploos was to receive for it the handsome sum _ of | of dark velvet, with a ruff of rich laceof Mechlin, and 
seventy-five guilders. When he had put the last pen-/a golden-hilted poinard, curiously embossed, at his 
cil touch to the high light on Gretchen’s left eye—the| side. He sat in an easy attitude, one leg crossed over 
one he had painted—he applied another finishing|the other. The limb that was uppermost he caressed 
. _ brad touch, in the way of a kiss, to the absolute and ex-| with one of his long, lean hands; with the other, he 
eellng carrots; now dozing in her arm-chair, with|posed cheek of that sprightly damsel, who, in a man-| stroked his beard and glossy moustache. In short, 
Mynheer \ isscher’s big folio open on her lap. And |ner as sprightly, boxed his ears, and bade him begone) but for his solitary eye, and a certain sinister air about 
then he painted Gretchen, The sly little puss, pre-|for a saucy fellow as he was. Whereupon the Widow |him, he might have been one of those dignified Spanish 
tended at first, extreme reluctance; but Ploos soon| Judith, halting in her morning sweeping, menaced cavaliers painted by Don Diego Valesquez, who had 
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THE ALBION. 








stepped bodily out of his frame into the Plantaadje of 
Amsterdam. 

Ploos van Dorn looked angrily at his interlocutor, 
as though to ask how he presumed to take him up in 
woe 

“cs 
gentleman in the Spanish habit, with a polite bow. 

“T said,” returned Ploos, “that I would give one 
of my ears to see the Vatican. So I would; and 1 
care not who hears me.” 

“ The thing can be done,” replied the gentleman in 
black velvet. “Istart for Rome, by Rotterdam, the 
day after to-morrow. Why should Ploos van Dorn 
continue to paint pots and pans for starvation wages, 
and for a set of mouldy, cheese-nipping, money -grub- 
bing Dutch Jews and burgomasters. Let him come 
toRome. Let him sce the glories of the Vatican. 
With his genius and his application, he will gain name 
and fame—ay, and riches, which will enable him, 
when he returns, to make his darling Gretchen a 
grander lady than the wife of Mynheer van Flinck.” 

Ploos van Dorn stared with astonishment, to hear 
his secret thoughts thus repeated aloud by astranger; 
but the gentleman in the Spanish habit continued to 
nurse the limb that was uppermost, and to stroke his 
peaked beard and glossy moustache in the most un- 
concerned manner in the world. 








CHAPTER IL. 
PLOOS VAN DORN DISCOVERS THAT ALL IS VANITY. 

Ploos van Dorn was not superstitious. He was of 
the Lutheran faith, and enthusiastically as he believed 

in High Art, placed but a very scant degree of cre- 
dence in the miracles of the saints and martyrs, whom 
his beloved Italian masters had depicted. If you had 
shown Ploos a picture of St. Denis with his head under 
his arm, or St. Anthony, of Padua, preaching to the 
fishes, he might have admitted that it was an excel- 
lent specimen of Dominicho or Padovanio; but with 
all a Dutchman’s pertinacity, he would have denied 
that St. Denis could have walked and talked in a de- 
collated state, or that the troutlings leaped in the pool, 
or the roach and dace wagged their tails about in de- 
lighted edification with St. Anthony’s sermon. Yet 
at that allusion to one of his ears, it must be admitted 
that Ploos van Dorn felt staggered. Well, he had 
spoken loud enough, perhaps, to be overheard by the 

entleman in the Spanish habit; but how the deuce— 

loos said “ ter duyvil”—did the dark stranger come 
to divine his most secret aspirations as to gaining 
name fame and riches in Italy, and making Gretchen 
as grand a lady as the wife of the Burgomaster van 
Flinck? For the tenth time within as many seconds 
—for thought is considerably quicker than lightning— 
he was asking himself this question, when he heard 
the stranger’s voice again. It was not an agreeable 
voice—not precisely harsh—but it had a metallic ring, 
and somewhat of a mocking tone about it. 

“Why not?” the stranger asked, addressing his 
question more, as it seemed, to a swallow perched on 
one of the trees in the Plantaadje than to Ploos. 
“Why not? Young Tony Vandyck went to Italy. 
He returned to paint splendid works at Antwerp; and 
to go to England and limn the portraits of all the 
proud nobles there, and be made a knight, and gather 
great riches. Mynheer van Rubens went to Italy. He 
gained wealth and renown. He was an ambassador, 
and rode with fifty gentlemen in his train. His wife— 
he had two, the rascal, one after the other, both fair. 
and both fat—was the grandest lady in all Antwerp, 
and wore achain of gold, bigger round in each link 
than the burgomaster’s thumb. Why should not 
Ploos van Dorn, who has all the genius of Vandyck 
and Rubens, only needing opportunity to make it 
manifest, be as bold and as successful ?” 

“You know my name then ?” interposed the young 
painter, half appalled by his companion’s presence, 
and wholly tickled by the compliment he had paid him. 

The stranger unlocked his legs, and fixed upon him 
a glance which seemed to enter poor Ploos’s breast 
and come out of his backbone. In fact, he felt some- 
thing as of the trickling of cold water between the 
shoulder-blades. 

“TI know all about you,” the gentleman in the 
Spanish habit gravely resumed. “I have watched 
your career for years. You are Ploos van Dorn, the 
foolish young Dutchman, who is always wasting his 





time at that miserable little schoolhonse at the Boter 


Markt, painting pots and pans, and dangling after a 
silly little schoolmistress.” 


fiercely. 


. : a 
Sungue y muerte ' 


and I will spit you like a lark.” 


spired not only respect, but a kind of terror. It 


sent the menace. 





think you made a remark?” continued the) 


‘“‘ Sangue y muerte” * might mean; but he felt assured 
that it was something terrible. So completely cowed 
was he, that he murmured something about meaning 
no offence. 

| “That is better,” the stranger remarked, beginning 
to caress his leg and stroke his beard again, in token of 
being mollified. “When we know each other more, 
we shall get on delightfully; but Ihave a hot temper, 
and never could bear to be contradicted. That I 
know you, must be plain enough to you. It is but 
fair that you should know who Iam. Know, there- 
fore, Don Baltazar de Guerrero y Goya, of the king- 
dom of Aragon, a Cavalier of Spain, and some time 
governor of Brabant, in the Low Countries.” 

If the Cavalier of Spain had informed the painter 
that he was William Prince of Orange, or Marshal 
Turenne, or the great Khan of Tartary, or Jack the 
Giant Killer, it would have been much the same to 
poor Ploos van Dorn. Although full of sterling 
ability, the young fellow was, like most of his country- 
men, somewhat slow-witted; and this strange adven- 
ture in the Plantaajde,had brought about such a state 
of stagnation in the canal of his brain, that the most 
he could do was tostare vacuously at Don Baltazar 
de Guerrero y Goya, and mutter that he was very 
much obliged to him, he was sure. 

The stranger continued his discourse ; and Ploos con- 
tinued to listen, as one ina dream. He repeated tothe 
painter, that he himself was about undertaking a jour- 
ney into Italy, and that he was desirous that Ploos should 
accompany him. He remarked that he was an enthusi- 
astic admirer and a liberal patron of art, and that he was 
desirous of having a number of the masterpieces cf Ita- 
lian painting at Rome and Florence copied, at prices to 
which the guerdon paid by the Burgomaster van Flinck, 
would be as wretched copper testoons and stuyvers to 
golden ducats and moidores. The whole of the paint- 
er’s traveling exjcnses, he promised himself to defray. 
He artfully added, that while Ploos was executing these 
copies from the best models in the whole world, he would 
be gradually perfecting himself in the practice of High 
Art; and that when he returned to his native Holland, 
he might begin to produce original works, which might 
rival even the famous “ Descent” in Antwerp Catne- 
dral. Had the painter been not half distraught with the 
sound of the stranger’s voice, and the delightful things 
he spoke of, he might have noticed that the Cavalier of 
Spain shuddered somewhat when he uttered the word 
“Descent,” and did not complete the title of that im- 
mortal picture.+ Finally, he drew from ihe breast of 
his velvet doublet, a heavy purse ; and just opening it, to 
show that it was full of broad gold pieces, bade the 
painter take that as an earnest; and, in his ringing, me- 
tallic voice, and his mocking tone, began to hum the 
chorus of some outlandish song. 

What was Ploos van Dorntodo? What could he do, 
but close with the tempting offer of the strange cavalier, 
who thus offered him the immediate fulfilment of the 
hopes, in which he had been indulging for so many weary 
years. He signified his acquiescence in the proposal of 
his companion, and thrust the purse into his vest. It 
was curious—it was fauey, no doubt,-—but the broad 
gold pieces seemed to burn him through the silken net- 
work. ‘The stranger bade him shake hands on this bar- 
gain; and—not without an odd, creeping sensation which 
came over him—he held out his palm. It was a great 
honor, no doubt, to have one’s hands wrung bya cavalier 
of Spain ; but—curiously again, and fancy again, of course 
—the stranger’s grasp seemed to Ploos precisely as 
that of a red-hot vice. 

The painter pleaded hard for a few days, to make pre- 
parations for his journey, and break, by degrees, the 
news of his departure to little Gretchen. But Don Bal- 
tazor cut him short, and told him that he must either be 
ready to start, by treyckschuyt for Rotterdam, that very 








exclaimed the gentleman in the | 8° 
Spanish habit. “ Dare tointerrupt me again, you dog. 


Was 


evening, or not at all. “I will give you four hours’ 
| grace,” he added, ‘and no more; and, if you are wise, 
|you will not dream of bidding farewell to that foolish 
little sehoolmistress in the Boter Markt. If you don’t 
find some princess in Italy eager to marry the great Low 
|Country painter, why, you can come back to Amster- 
jdam, and make a lady of little Gretchen. You have 
plenty of money, and, in the Haerlemmer Straet, you 
will find outfitters who will supply you, with all the sea- 
| going things you want. Well, will you meet me in four 
hours from this ?—the treyckschuyt will start precisely 
‘at sundown.” 

Ploos van Dorn, who had made up his mind that, come 
what might, he would bil Gretchen good-bye, suggested 
jasa rendezvous, the Oude Bibel, in the Garten Mark-, 


+ . ‘ ; ° ; 20 ze.” remark » . ‘ . | . » ° ° 
“Not a word against Gretchen,” cried Ploos,|“ It is a decent house,’ remarked Ploos, “ much fre- | eostins strangers on the public walks, and pouring his 
| quente d by English refugees for their religion, or who | poison jus propositions into their ears? What did he 
e in trouble, about having helped to cut off the head of| mean b 


{the late King Charles of England.” 
| 


The Cavalier of Spain made a strange grimace when | 

As he spoke, he clapped his hand on the golden hilt Ploos mentioned the name of the Oude Bibel. “ Refu- man, had he? Well, was be not under an engagement 
of his poniard, and, courageous young Dutchman as gee oF no refugee,” he said, sharply, “meet me on the to his kind patron, Mynheer van Flinck? What would 
he was, Ploos van Dorn felt fairly frightened. ‘There Dam, opposite the Het Palais, at one hour before sun-| the good Burgomaster say. if he found that Ploos had 
was in the stranger’s voice and aspect that which in- 


down, Yes, yes; the Dam will suit me better.” 


“ And mark!’ he continued, holding up his hand! 
not pleasant to be called a dog, and to be threatened warningly, as Ploos rose from the bench; “no reconsid-|or what effect they might eventually, have had on a 
with the stab; but Ploos felt much too nervous to re-, 

He did not in the least know what 


© Sangue y muerte. —Spanish for ‘‘ Blood and death.” 
{ It is the ‘* Descent from the Cross.” 


| ering your determination—no backing ovt—no listening 
|to the arguments of the little schoolmistress. 1 know 
| what women are—how they whine and whimper, and coil 
\themselves round men to gain their own purposes. By 
tbe Seven Emirs of Cordova, Ploos van Dorn, if you play 
me false, your body shall be found to-morrow in the ly, 
stabbed in fifty places!” And so saying, the Cavalier 
of Spain strode away, the golden hilt of his poniard glit- 
tering in the sun. 

Ploos van Dorn had not the slightest notion of whether 
the Seven Emirs of Cordova were the Seven Sleepers of 
Ephesus, or the Seven Champions of Christendom, or 
the Seven Deadly Sins; but he had seen and heard 
enough during his brief converse with the gentleman in 
the Spanish habit, to have arrived at the conclusion, that 
Don Baltazar de Guerrero y Goya was not a man to be 
trifled with. So he went away from the Plantaadje with 
his head full of Italy and High Art, but wich his heart, 
Tam afraid, not half so full as it should have been, with 
thoughts of little Gretchen Lievens. It was heavy 
enough, however, in all conscience; and tempting as were 
the offers of Don Baltazar, and glorious as was the pros- 
pect spread before him, Ploos van Dorn could not help 
feeling, that he was bound on a dark and dangerous en- 
terprise, and that he was about to do 2 wicked thing. 

There was no help for it now, however. ‘The painter 
felt a genuine terror for the stranger, and most devout- 
ly believed that, if he failed to keep his word to him, he 
would be found the next morning, according to promise, 
in the River Ty, stabbed to death. Had he been a Ca- 
tholic, he would have made the sign of the cross, to di- 
vert what he vaguely felt to be an impending evil from 
his head, or taken counsel of his father confessor, or his 
favorite saint. But Ploos van Dorn’s ster.er creed of- 
fered him no such resources, and there was no help for 
him. 

Ie walked doggedly from the Plantaadje to the Boter 
Markt, and duly wiping the dust off his shoes, and care- 
fully wiping the soles thereof on the mat, as was the cus- 
tom of all who entered the immaculate dwelling of 
Vrauw Judith and her grandnicce, went into tie little 
schoolhouse. Gretchen was there, presiding over, as 
usual, a score of stolid littie Dutch boys and girls, who 
were busy droning forth, in unison, a passing from Myn- 
heer Visscher’s “ Bybel Historien,”’ but the young 
schoolmistress looked agitated and sorrowful, and had 
evidently been weeping. His guilty conscience smote 
himin amoment. He fancied that by some mysterious 
sympathy, his darling had an inkling of the announce- 
ment he was about to make. But it was not that. Gret- 
chen, as sbe dried her eyes, pointed to a stolid Jittle 
Dutch brat in a corner, who was then slowly and dis- 
mally howling; and when the painter sat down and took 
her hand, she explained to him that there had been a 
terrible to-do with the brat in question—-one Hans Hard- 
inthorn, a most incorrigible mutineer, who had not only 
obstinately refused to say his lesson, but had made an 
audaciously vicious assault upon Lis instruciress: scratch- 
ing her rosy face, kicking her tender shins—for little 
Gretchen, it is to be presumed, had shins as well as other 
people—tearing her golden hair, and in other ways com- 
porting himself as an unmitigated young Low Dutch 
Caliban as he was. Of course, it had been found neces- 
sary to summon the executor of justice from the up-stairs 
apartment, and the terrible bunch of twigs had been pro- 
duced, and justice done on the body of Hans Hardinthurn, 
who was now repenting—if the callous young varlet 
could repent—in the corner, yelping in a plaintive man- 
ner, and ever and anon dolorously rubbing that part of 
his anatomy on which the vindictive fasces had fallen. 
« Seratch your schoolmistress, forsooth—tear her hair, 
and kick her!” Ploos van Dorn exclaimed, looking venge- 
fully at the imp in the corner. “I’ve a good mind to 
give you another whipping, sirrah, myself. How dare 
you be so cruel to your good schoolmistress?” Alas! 
he was about to be much more cruel to her himself. 

It was near noon, and the painter waited uneasily un- 




































til school was dismissed. Then he took the girl’s hand 
in his own again, and with the other encircled her waist. 
He drew her close to him, and kissed her; and his soul, 
revolting at the idea of deception or of half-confidence, 
told her all the truth. 
Gretclien heard him with astonishment, terror, borror, 
despair. And then she cast herself on her knees in the 
middle of the schoolroom. »nd implored him, by their 
love, by the gray hairs ot her old grandaunt, by the 
memory of her dead mother, and by all they mutually 
‘held sacred, to abandon this wild project, and not to go 
| with that wicked man. She was sure, Gretchen said, 
What did he mean by ac- 




























} that he was a wicked man. 


y taking honest and industrious young men away 
from their country, their duties, their friends! their 
sweethearts ? Ploos had passed his word to this dark 


broken his word with him? 
How long these remonstrances might have eoutinued, 


_young fellow who, after all, loved Gretchen ten times 
{more dearly than he loved High Art, the chronicler is 
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unable to say; but just a3 Gretchen was commencing a 
fresh and even more touching sirain of argument—for 
she had thrown her arms round Ploos, and was sobbing 
on his neck—the shadow as of a man, passed before the 
little lozenge-paned window of the sehoolhouse. It was 
a tall shadow—a black sbadow; and as it passed, the 
glittering sheen of all the chattels in the room was ob- 
secured, 
rattled in his fastening, and the door itself slowly mov- 
ing ajar, something of the likeness of a man’s hand—a 
sallow, sinewy hand, with the forefinger erected in a 
gesture of beckoning, was seen, and in a voice which had 
a metallic ring and something of a mocking tone about 
it, these words were uttered: 

“ Ploos van Dorn, it is time; come!” 

Tow Ploos van Dorn left the schoolhouse, he could 
never subsequently explain with coherenee. He could 
only remember, that after an ineffectual effort to bar his 
exit, Gretchen shrieked and fell to the ground in a swoon; 
and then he found himself walking at a furious pace to- 
wards the Dam, the stranger in the Spanish habit hold- 
ing of his arms tightly in his sinewy gzasp. 

“To prevent accidents,” said Don Baltazar, “1 
thought it best to come for you before the appointed 
time. Not that I was afraid you would give me the 
slip. Oh, dear, no; but as I told you before, I know 
what women are, and how acenediee persuasive they 
can be, when they choose. I persuaded a woman my- 
self once,” he added,in an undertone—“persuaded her 
to some purpose, It was many years ago—some thous- 
ands—I mean twenty years since,” he concluded, 
checking himself, as though he had inadvertently said 
something which he should not. 

* Are you fond of apples?” Don Baltazar asked 
again, as they passed a fruiter’s stall, 
“Not very,” groaned poor Ploos. 

of poor Gretchen’s ruddy cheeks. 

“ Ah !” continued the cavalier of Spain, “some men 
are not. Now; women are very fond, indeed, of ap- 
os But bah !” he went on; “we are trifling. You 

ave bought none of your sea-going things yet. We 
are precisely in the direction of the Haerlemmer 
Straet, and for a few guilders all you want can be pur- 
chased,” 

Ploos van Dorn was now as clay in the hands of the 
potter, Ile suffered Don Baltazar to lead him to the 
shop of an outfitter, where in a brief space of time, he 
was equipped with all the necessaries for a long jour- 
ney. ‘These were packed ina great sea-chest, which 





Ile was thinking 


two stout porters conveyed to the wharf where the|than ever. 


treyckschuyt bound for Rotterdam was lying. Ploos 
and his patron dined at a little tavern close to the 
place of embarkation, and Don Baltazar called for so 
many flagons of choice Rhenish wine, and pushed 
about the beakers so constantly, that it was sundown 
and nightfall ere Ploos van Dorn knew that it was 
afternoon. The day had been one of extraordinary 
excitement and fatigue, and he had not been so tem- 
perate as was his wont. Mawkish bochbier was his 
ordinary beverage; but had he not began the day 


with a tankard of Rhenish at Mynheer van Flinck’s ?|enjoy life. There was plenty of time, he concluded, 


The sure but slow treyckshuyt in due time deposit- 
ed Don Baltazar and Ploos van Dorn at Rotterdam. 
Thence, from the quay known as the Boompyes, and 
on the evening of their arrival, they set sail in a mer- 
chantman bound for the Italian port of Genoa. — It 


was some weeks ere they reached their destination;| pieces been squandered. This last subsidy rapidly 


for the “Gude Hoep,” which was the name of the 
ship, was an unwieldy craft, and made but little way. 
They had a fierce gale, too, in the Bay of Biscay, and 
contrary winds in the Gulf of Lyons; and Ploos van 
Dorn was half dead with sea-sickness by the time 
when the “Gude Hoep” cast anchor in the peerless 
harbor of Genoa. 

Here they did not tarry long, but took horse for the 
fair city of Milan, where the young Dutchman, who 
had by this time recovered his health and spirits, and, 


Iam sorry tosay, did not think half so often of| Inquisition at Rome. 


little Gretchen, as he should have done, was filled 
with delight at the view of the noble pictures in the 
Palace of the Brera, and in the monasteries with 
which the capital of Lomdardy then abounded. He 


which adorned the innumerable palaces of the Queen! 
of the Adriatic; but I fear that with even his devotion 
to High Art, all pure and single-minded as_ it 
once had been, begun to intermingle something of 
the corruption of the sensuous and voluptuous 
land in which he was sejourning. | 

A year had been spent in these wanderings, and the/ 


And a moment afterwards the latch of the ma ent 4 of Spain did not seem at all in a hurry to 


reach Rome. At last, the painter, in one of those! 
casual fits of remorse to which young men, however| 
deeply they may be immersed in dissipation, are for-| 
tunately subject, reminded him of the existence of! 
such a place as Rome, and of the Vatican, and of his 
anxiety to study the masterpieces of Rafaelle and 
Michael Angelo. In a more mocking tone than ever, 
Don Baltazar told him that there was plenty of tame, | 
and that if he had not yet devoted himself to serious | 
work, he had, at all events, gathered plenty of ex-| 
perience, which would, in good time, produce fruit. | 
Fruit indeed ! 

They lingered yet some weeks longer in Venice, and 
in the cities of the mainland subject to the dominion of 
the Serene Republic ; visiting Verona, Padua, Vicenza, 
Mantua, and Rovigo, and criticising glorious pictures, 
and ladies masked and unmasked everywhere. Then 
they traveled by way of Ferrara, crossing the Po, to 
the gloomy old city of Bologna; and a week after- 
wards, they found themselves in the capital of Italy— 
of civilization, of Christendom, of the world—in 
Rome. And Ploos van Dorn saw the Colosseum and 
the Forum Romanum, the Pantheon, and the Baths of 
Caracalla. He stood beneath the stupendous dome 
of St. Peter’s and heard the Pope celebrate High 
Mass before the great Baldacchino, which overshadows 
the tomb of the apostles with its eighty-seven ever- 
burning lamps. He saw the Pontiff carried round 
the cathedral in his gestatorial chair, with the golden 
canopy held above his head, the monstrous fans of 
peacock-feathers flaunting in frent of him, and the 
Swiss guards, in their scarlet and yellow dresses, 
clashing the iron-shod poles of their halberts on the 
marble pavement. And he saw the Vatican, and the 
“Transfiguration” of Rafaelle, and the Sistine Chapel, 
and the “ Last Judgment” of Michael Angelo. 

And then, did Ploos van Dorn resolutely set himself 
to work, to conquer in reality that genius of High Art 
whom he had so long and so passionately wooed in imag- 
ination? Alas! he did nothing whatever of the kind. 
Ile went from bad toworse. He became more dissipated 
He ceased, at last, even to look at the 
immortal works in the galleries of Rome, and devoted 
himself entirely to revelry, to gaming, and to other 
naughtinesses which | discreetly refrain from particular- 
izing. He hal forgotten little Gretchen altogether. 
To put the finishing touch to the disorder in which he 
lived, his patron, the Cavalier from Spain, left him. 
Don Baltazar was recalled, he asserted, to the Court of 
Madrid. He would be absent. he said, six months, and 
would then return. Meanwhile, the best thing, he 
thought, that Ploos could do was to amuse himself, and 





to think of studying and copying the old masters. 

He left him another purseful of broad gold pieces. 
Over and over again had the purse been replen- 
ished, since Ploos van Dorn had sailed from Rotterdam 
to Genoa, and with wicked swiftness had the broad 


went the way of its predecessors—in wine, and dicings, 
and carousais, and riotous living. There was not a more 
dissolute young spendthrift in all Rome than Ploos van 
Dorn. But when the purse was empty, there was no 





one to replenish it. Six, eight, or ten months, a year, 
elapsed, and no Don Baltazar de Guerrero y Goya came| 
to the Eternal City. 

A year and a half past—he had now been away two) 
years from Holland—and Ploos van Dorn, broken in| 
health and utterly beggared, lay in the dungeons of the! 
It was a terrible accusation under | 
which he was confined. He had won the affections and | 
eloped with a nun from the Convent of St Agnes—-a sister | 
hood for whom the Romans have ever professed the, 
most superstitious and the most jealous reverence. | 


saw the “Sposalizio” of Rafaelle and the “Cena” of| Ploos van Dorn bad been examined, tortured, convicted, | 


Leonardo da Vinci. 
worthy of notice in the way of art, Don Baltazar in- 
sisted that his protege ‘aout see; but Ploos van Dorn 
remarked, as a very curious circumstance, that the 
Cavalier of Spain never accompanied him in his wan- 
derings through the picture galleries. He would 
merely give him directions as to what to observe, 
take him to the door, and there leave him. Perhaps 

nm Baltazar had seen too many pictures in his time. 


From Milan the pair proceeded to Venice, where the | 


Carnival was in full force, where masked gentlemen 
and masked ladies were roving about St. Mark’s Place, 
and floating about the Canalazzo all day and all night, 
and where, I blush to tell it, the constancy of Ploos 
van Dorn to little Gretchen, became of a feebler and 
feebler nature. He was delighted with Venice, which, 
with its many canals, seemed to him as a link of Am- 
sterdam, transformed into a watery Paradise. He was 
filled with rapture at the sight of all the 'Titians and 
Tintorets, the Paolo Veroneses, and the Parmigianos, 


Everything, in fact, which was|sentenced by the tribunal of the Holy Office. 





His awful 
doom had been pronounced, and he was to be burut alive 
on the Piazza Navona, over against the Church of that! 
St. Agnes whese shrine he had desecrated. 

The doom was irrevocable. There was no mercy to be | 
expected inthis world. He was a heretic and a seducer, | 
and accursed, The miserable wretch was brooding over | 
his mispent life, over his ingratitude to those who had 
| befriended him iu his dear native Holland; over his infi- 
| delity to Gretchen ; he was suffering in uragination the | 
| torture of the flames, when | 
When 

Ploos van Dorn woke, to find himself sitiing on a 
|bench on the Plantaadje at Amsterdam, rubbin 
|eyes, and wondering how long he could have been asleep. | 

Of course he married Gretchen Lievens, and the 
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False Love. 


By F. ‘Tf. PotGrave. 





Why is it so with me, talse Love, 
Why is it so with me? 

Mine enemies might thus have dealt ; 
I tear’d it not of thee. 


‘Thou wast the thoughts ofall my thoughts, 
Nor other hope had I ; 
My life was laid upon thy love ; 
Phen how could’st iet me die ? 
The flower is loyal to the bud, 
The greenwood to the spring, 
The soldier to his banner bright, 
‘ihe noble to his king. 


The bee is constant to the hive, 
The ringdove to the tree, 

The martin to the cottage-eaves; 
Thou only not to me. 

Yet if again, false Love, thy feet 
To tread the pathway burn, 

‘hat once they trod so well and oft, 
Return, false Love, return. 


And stand beside thy maiden’s bier, 
And thou wilt surely see, 

That I have been as true to love 
As thou wert false to me. 


HIGHLAND JESSIE: 


A TRUE TALE OF THE 


SEPOY INSURRECTION. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
(Continued from our last). 
THE HALL OF MIRRORS IN THE PALACE OF DEDHI. 

The moment the guard fell strangled to the floor, 
the Thug, with a smile, secreted his handkerchief and 
looked for approval in the face of Cesar. 

“This is horrible !” said Hannibal. 

“ Never mind !” whispered Cesar; “it wop’t do to 
seem to think so.” 

“True, true.” 

“You have done well!” said Cesar to the Thug. 
“ Your face is white to-day ; it is well done.” 

The Thug salaamed and smiled. 

“Tell me,” added Crsar, “where do these steps 
distinctly lead to? Do you know ?” 

“Certainly. To the Shazadah’s zenana; the private 
apartments of his women.” 

The brothers glanced at each other. A bold ma- 
neuvre might now at once rescue poor Zeelook from 
the condition she was in; and a flush came over the 
face of Hannibal Hawkins, as he said in a low tone to 
Cesar, “ Brother, I am leading you into great danger 
—far greater than I contemplated. Will you wait 
here for me, while I go into that portion of the palace, 
and if I do not return soon, you must consider that I 
am lost.” 

“Then we will be lost together !” said Cesar; “for 
where.you go, there I go. It would be anything but 
wise to now divide our forces. Come on,if you think a 
bold stroke will succeed.” 

“ Be it so, then. I have great hopes. The King 
and his sons, with all their Sieaieat officers, are so 
much engaged in the defence of the city, that I dare 
say never was the zenana more deserted by them than 
at present. Hark you, my friend.” He spoke to the 
Thug, who made a low obeisance. “ Hark you! Will 
you assume the post of guard here ?” 

“On my head be it.” 

The Thug, on the instant, stripped the dead eunuch 
ot his yellow robe and head-dress, and dragging the 
body out of sight behind the hangings, he put on the 
apparel he had so obtained, and placed himself on 
guard. 

“ That is a good move, by Jove !” said Cesar. 

“Tt may be everything to us,” remarked Hannibal. 
“Come on, now brother; and may heaven aid us.” 

“ Amen !” said Cresar. ‘Keep your revolver well 
capped, brother, and heaven will be sure to aid you 
when you pull the trigger.” 

The Thug stood motionless as a statue at the head 
of the stairs, and so well did he imitate the sullen, 
cold, statuesque look of the eunuch guards of the 
zenana, that any one might have been deceived by his 
presence. 

The brothers at once descended the stairs. 

These stairs, which were richly covered with a sort 
of carpet or cloth of gold, descended for about twenty 
steps, and then terminated in a sort of passage or cor- 
ridor. 

They thought, as they there paused, that low laugh- 
ter came upon their ears, varied occasionally with the 
tinkle of the Indian lute. 

“ What now ?” whispered Cesar. 





” 


“What is on the 


other side of this curtain, Hannibal ?” 


“Heaven only knows! But we must pass it, not- 


his withstanding, Cesar.” 


“So be it.” 
Hannibal placed his hand on the curtain and pushed 


|pair were very happy ; but, to the end of his life, Ploos it aside. 


ivan Dorn preserved such a shuddering abhorrence for 


Spanish onion. 


The sight that burst upon the eyes of the brothers 


“things of Spain,” that he could not even relish a was most dazzlingly beautiful. 


This curtain concealed a hall or saloon of about for- 
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ty feet in length, and half, or rather more, in width, 
and in which appeared to have congregated every 
luxury of furnishing and appointment that the wealth 
of the East could produce. 

At length Cesar spoke. 

“This then is the celebrated Hall of Mirrors we used 
to hear of occasionally.” 

“No doubt. It is a beautiful apartment, Czsar; 
and see, it seems to have been but recently occupied.” 

On the divan was an Indian fan, the handle of 
which was crusted with rubies, and half covering a 
sort of small ottoman covered with a cloth of gold, 
was a mass of female apparel. An Indian lute, too, 
was on the divan. 

“This looks woman-like, brother,” said Cesar. 
“Would to God our poor friend, Zeelook, now, by 
some merciful chance, would come this way !” 

A peal of soft laughter, apparently from not very 
far off, at this moment came upon the ears of the 
brothers. 

““ Where is that ?” said the Major. 

“IT know not. But I think the best way will be to 
go down those steps and reconnoitre if we can. If she 
be there, then we may be able to adopt some mode of 
letting her know of our presence. 

“Very well. Let me go on this reconnoissance. 
You keep good guard here, Hannibal; I will soon be 
with you again.” 

Even as he spoke, Cesar descended the narrow 
stairs, and as he did so, he found that a sweet,colored 
light from below fell upon him, giving his hands and 
apparel a roseate hue. He heard a splashing of water, 
and upon reaching a sort of landing-place, over which 
a quantity of Cashmere shawls were flung, endanger- 
ing the demolition of the gilt railing, he saw at once 
where he was. 

He had reached the private baths of the zenana. 

Cesar crouched down on the landing, and took one 
long bewildering gaze, and then he slowly retreated, 
and with a flush upon his face, saying to himself, 
“No, hang it! this is ungentlemanly !” 

Cesar soon retreated, but he felt quite satisfied that 
Zeelook did not form one of the party ; and when he 
rejoined his brother, he said, “She is not there, Han- 
nibal; but if you want to realize some of the old gor- 
geous pictures of Diana and her nymphs bathing, you 
have only to go down those steps and take a look. 

“No, Cesar. Iam so full of anxiety for Zeelook, 
that I can think of no one else.” 

“ Hush !” 

* What is it ?” 

“They are all coming up here, as I’m a sinner! By 
George, Hannibal, here’s a fix !” 
“ What—what shall we do? 

“No. Here, Hannibal—here you are! behind this 
curtain! It leads to a room of some sort. What on 
earth is kept here? Oh, clothes, and spices, and lutes 
and fans. What a collection.. Hush! they come ! 

Cesar had only time to draw aside one of the vel- 
vet curtains between two of the mirrors, and to en- 
sconce himself and his brother in a small room full of 
all sorts of miscellaneous articles,when,with screams of 
laughter, and shouts, and shrill songs, there rushed 
up the little stairs some half-dozen nymphs of the 
zenana. 

The toilette of an Indian beauty differs rather larg- 
ely from that of an European lady. A loose robe, a 
shawl, and fancy girdle, all put on in half a minute, 
suffice; so that, to the surprise of Cesar, the party 
were all apparently fully dressed, except their flowing 
hair, which, in one or two instances, reached to their 
feet. 

“ Now, Mirza!” cried one laughing girl of about 
twelve or thirteen. “Where are you,O tiresome one !” 

“ Light of beauty,” said a Hindoo woman; “I am 
here !” 

“Haste—haste! look, now, quick, or the Shazadah 
shall know. Ah, idiot ! is that it ?” 

The little tyrannical beauty stamped her bare feet 
on the floor, as Mirza did not succeed in perfuming 
her hands just in the way she wished, and in tinting 
her nails with a rose color with some odoriferous com- 
pound from a gold box, 

* You will?” she said. “O clumsy, take that !” 

Mirza received a box on the ear, and then a scratch. 

*“ Amiable young creature,” whispered Cesar to his 
brother. 

“Hush ! oh, hush !” 

“Go on now, Mirza,” said the capricious beauty, 
“and be sure you tell the truth.” ; 

“ What is it about ?” said the other five, all at once. 

“About? Why, about that ugly littie wretch who 
has been brought to the zenana to be the begum of all 
—the Queen of India! Tell us all about her, Mirza! 
Go on—quick !” 

“O pearl of beauty !” said the attendant ; “on my 
life be it to tell the truth. She is small and beautiful.” 

A scream of rage burst from the indignant little 
favorite, and she flung everything she could lay her 
hands upon about the room, aud broke one of the 
mirrors, 


Retreat ?” 


“T will have her life,” she said; “ she shall not be} critical in the extreme. 


beautiful any more. 


How dare she come here? The odious wretch, I will 
kill her! kill! kill !” 

“ What a little demon,” said Czsar. 

“T will poison her in coffee. They all take that, 
these Mussulman.girls. But you are a fool, Mirza.” 

Mirza had incautiously unloosed a string, and the 
whole of the light apparél of the little tyrant slipped 
off, and fell to her feet. 

“Providence be good to us !” whispered Czsar. 

The Major laughed. 

“ All right again, Cesar,” he said; “she has envel- 
oped herself in a Cashmere, and is banging Mirza 
about the head with a fan. There, it has gone to 
pieces. What a little wretch! However, we have 

ained one piece of information; and that is, where 
Zeelook is a prisoner. I only wish we could make our 
way to the chamber they speak of, that looks upon 
the river. They mentioned a baleony to it, did they 
not ?” 
“They did. Thank the fates, they are all gone, 
and the Hall of Mirrors is desolate again.” 


mirror revolve on its centre, and the whole party pass- 
ed through the opening, laughing and shouting as they 
went. The mirror swayed slowly into its place 
again, and all was still. 
The brothers emerged from their place of conceal- 
ment and looked about them. Scarcely, however,had 
they time to exchange a word, ere the mirror revolv- 
ed again, and Mirza, with a quick step, entered the 
room. 

“The little wretch,” she said; “she is always pre- 
tending to lose something. I see no bracelet here. 
Ah! mercy !” 

Major Ifawkins had stepped forward and grasped 
Mirza by the hand, just as her eyes fell upon the in- 
truders. 

“Silence!” he said. “ On your life, silence ! There 
is no harm meant you. But you must do as we bid you. 
Lead me at once to the apartment occupied by the 
young Mussulman girl who was brought hither by the 
Shazadah.” 

“What girl? Lord of my life! what girl ?” 

“You know well. She is in the Pearl Chamber, 
with the baleony overlooking the river. Lead us to 
it, or this moment is your last; and beware how you 
deceive us, for we are desperate men.” 

“TI will ! I will !” 

“Very good.” 

“This way—it is this way! But if you are genii, 
you ought to know the way.” 

tal should show us.” 


pointed through. 

“Go!” she said, “go! You will find the way. 
You have but to go straight on, and you will pass 
through two chambers hung with cloth of gold. Then 
you come to the pearl steps, and the room is before 
you.” 

“That will do; and now, Mirza, you will consult 
best your own interest by making uo opposition to our 
binding you, and placing you in an out-of-the way 
place for a short time, as, when you are found, you 
will be justified to your young tiger-cat of a mistress. 
Do you understand all that ?” 

“ Yer, yes; I will be silent.” 

After binding and secreting the unresisting girl, the 
Major did not wait another moment, but he ran on 
through the two rooms hung with cloth of gold, just 
as they had been described by Mirza; and nally, at 
the end of the second one, he saw a small flight of 
four steps that seemed as if cut out of solid pearl,with 
a little handrail of silver. 

“This is it,” he said. 

“ No doubt.” 

The brothers advanced hastily into the room, which 
was a large one, and cut off from another by a heavy 
drapery of crimson satin. 

“Way for the Shazadah !” cried a loud voice; and 
there was a sudden crash of music. 

The brothers stood transfixed with surprise. 

“ Which way ?” said Cesar. 

“Way for the Shazadah !” cried the voice again; 
and again came the crash of barbaric music through 
the zenana. Then a furious voice cried, “ Find the 
slave, and off with his head.” 

They knew that voice well; it was that of the 
Shazadah. 

One hope only remained to the brothers. In the 
chamber was a leafed screen, covered with gold tissue: 
they had just time to plunge behind it, when the 
Shazadah blazed into the apartment, so richly dressed 
and covered with jewels, that he walked with extreme 
difficulty. 

Several officers of state, and attendants, all covered 





with jewels, entered the room after the Prince, and 


‘hovered about the door to do him such service as he 
{ 


required. The door then was closed upon the inferior 
crowd without, and the position of the brothers was 
They felt that, if discovered, 


Dead people are not beautiful.|they had but one course to pursue. which was to sell 


One of the ladies had touched a spring,which made a} 


their lives as dearly as possible, but any notion or ex- 
pectation of escaping seemed to be perfectly 
chimerical. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE SHAZADAH AND HIS CAPTIVE. 

Major Hawkins and Cesar scarcely dared to breathe 
for fear of detection behind the screen, and the form- 
er began to doubt if Zeelook were really in the room, 
but sheir doubt was soon put at rest by the Prince 
advancing into the second chamber, saying as he went, 
“ Fair one, why do you hide the light of those sweet 
eyen from your adorer ?” 

The heavy curtain then fell, and all was still, save 
a low,soft sound, which the Major knew was the voice 
of poor Zeelook, 

“ Hear me, fairest of the daughters of Hindostan,” 
said the Shazadah. “I never believed there was 
aught so beautiful as yourself in all the world. Be 
my Princess, my ever first and favored Sultana, and 
your lightest wish shall be the law of my heart.” 
“Oh, Prince,” said Zeelook, “can you seek to en- 
force a love that never can be yours? Be great and 
merciful, and I shall think of vou as one to honor. 
Let me go; iny heart is not here.” 

“ Not here ?” 

“No, it is with another. I chance my _ life, I feel, 
by such words; yet, let me hope that magnanimity is 
no stranger to your breast. Oh, pardon me, great 
Prince, and be merciful? I cannot love you—t feel 
that I cannot. Let me honor you.” 

“Tt matters little,” he said. “ You say you cannot 
love me ?” : 

* Alas, no! But—but—— 
A fierce laugh burst from the lips of the Prince. 
“ Be it so,” he said. “ You have fixed your affections 
upon the Feringhee officer. I sawit. Am I blind? 
Bah! What matter?—you may love him to your 
heart’s content.” 

“Oh, great—oh, merciful Prince!” said Zeelook. 
“ How shall I thank—how praise you ?” 
“ Yes, you may love whom you please. 
it matter ? 
“ Ah !” 
Zeelook shrunk back, as if a serpent had erected its 
glistening eyes in her path. 

“You cannot—oh, you will not! You are more of 
a man—more of a soldier and a prince—than to dream 
of enforcing the love that is not freely given. Oh, 
no, no!” 
“Indeed ! 


” 


What does 
But you will be mine, nevertheless.” 


I have kept my word—I ask you to 


“So we do; but it is a part of our plan that a mor- keep yours. You strangely forget, surely 7 Why 


was it that I set free a deadly foe, but in exchange for 


Mirza shook with alarm; but she touched the spring}you, fair one? But listen to me, and despair not. I 
that opened another of the mirrors, like a door, and|ghall tire of you soon, and then you can go to him.” 


“ Allah help me !” 

“Ha, ha! Let him help you, and I am content. 
Quick, I tell you—you are in danger !” 

“In danger! Oh, Allah, yes, I am!” 

“ Of Death !” 

“ Kill me, then !” 

“Not yet. Possibly—in good time—when sated 
with your beauty—I still may not choose that you 
should be another’s, and then you may have your wish 
and I may kill you. But not yet—no, not yet. Oh, 
you weep. Pearls come from such eyes. Weep in 


my arms, fair Zeelook, for I love you yet. Come 
hither, girl. Do you hear me ?” 

Zeelook shrunk still further back. 

“Tsay, do you hear me? Come hither. By the 


great gods of Hindostan, you are a dainty piece of 
workmanship. Come to me, or, if I feteh you, it will 
not be gently !” : 
“Mercy! Oh, mercy! I am so young to die! And 
then, too, I shall see him no more, for he is not of my 
faith !” 
She had her right hand pressed upon her breast. 
The Major knew that she had there concealed a small 
poniard, and he felt, with agony unspeakable, that 
whether she sought with it the life of the Shazadah, 
or her own, her destruction would’ be equally certain. 
The blood tlew with vehemence from his heart to his 
brain, and he was fast losing all discretion,when Casar 
laid a hand firmly on his arm, and whispered, “ Do 
not be rash! Oh, for God’s sake, Hannibal, do not be 
rash! Compose yourseli, uv. <.11 is lost !” : 
Two things happened at this precise moment, which 
brought affairs to a crisis. The Shazadah, made a 
rush forward, and seized poor Zeelook by the arm,and 
the light whisper of Czsar to his brother had fallen 
upon the ears of a loitering courtier, with a look of 
surprise and alarm upon his countenance, turned and 
faced the brothers. 
Zeelook uttered a shriek. ! 
With one impulse of his foot, then Caesar Hawkins 
sent the prying courtier, like a shot from a cannon, 
right through the curtains, and with such vehemence 
against the Shazadah, that with mutual yells and exe- 
crations, they rolled over each other to the further end 
of the room. 

The Prince actually howled with rage, and strug- 
gled first to his feet. 

(To be continued in our next.) 
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abecribers in Sanas Seevann can remit 81x Doutars anv Four Cents Vienna, on July 1st by Count Andrassy. He delivered a speech 
(which will cover Subscription and Postage for One Year), by Postal Money | welcoming the representatives, and giving an outline of the task 


, payabl N HILLYE ys : - 
a aa they had before them. He expressed bis good wishes for its 








ADVERTISEMENTS—T c : a 5 ‘ a Inded b in Mitte Ie @ physicians to practise because ‘‘ medical knowledge imparted 
y 2 —' JN ® 7 . , and cc i i ol; oat . . 
insertion. ANNUAL C smectite mati taidiema:. pone a“ ere po ta them tha ~y pre ese in Great Britain was greatly inferior, to that required before a 
GB™ Advertisements payable on or before insertion. FY waa ready to afford them every support in their T8- | degree of Doctor of Medicine could be obtained in Chili.” The 
The Russian State Councill .r, Herr Lenz,in the name of the mem- 


British Minister at Santiago has, we see by telegram, already 
made representations to the Brazilian Government on the sub- 
ject, and these astounding pretensions certainly require stronger 
proofs than the mere ipse divit of n Chilian Sangrado. 

The church question in Venezuela is taking on the same 
aspect as in Italy, Switzerland, and Brazil. There is every ap- 
pearance thet so far as President Guzman Blanco is concerned, 
Venezuela will terminate relations altogether with the Vatican. 
In United States affairs, attention is directed to the move- 


aft, Post ( Regist s . ‘ 
aes ty Beet, Pet ae Order, or ered Letter. | for | PTS of the Conference, replied thanking Count Andrassy for his 


review, &C., to assurance, Baron von Gagen was elected president. 
* JOHN HILLYER, Publisher, Hon. Marshall Jewell, the retiring American Minister at St. 
14 and 16 South William Street, (Post Office Box 4607), | Petersburg, left that city July 20th, on his return to the United 
NEW YORK CITY. *tates to assume the duties of Postmaster General. We will sail 
——— _____| from Liverpool for New York in the steamship Scotia on the Ist 
i Oo aeieedl . of August. He arrived at Berlin on July 21st, a d engaged him- 
2 ag Sr le cls ce — self in that city in inspecting the German Postal Service, in the 

















the office. ° nr Aenea at tnangtcligcird-r Wt ggmay with | ents of the Indians, who appear to be about to inaugurate a 
> " i thing but th t and promptest mea- 
The Summary of the Week. Count “chouvaloff has been appointed Ambassador of Russia ne ee 


to England sures will avert. It certainly is astonishing that the United 

Generally the news from England is meagre and without in-| From Madrid, under date of July 21st, we learn that Cuenca aap range cen ag rte egg “a 
terest, there being no special excitement on hand. surrendered to the Carlists on 15th inst. The defense was brave eather a A; ents potas be at once ordered eeee and for- 

The Queen sent a message to Parliament on July 20th, in-| and obstinate to the last. On the 13th the Republicans defend-| .).. ang the oueue measures of repression, not even stopping 
forming her loyal subjects that Prince Leopold obtained his| ing the Faubourg Carretea repelled three assaults made by Don | 91. or¢ of Extermination, should be adopted and it would not be 
majority on April 7th last, aud that he was now ready to have} Alfonso with 8,000 men. ‘The Carlists ultimately captured the - ios a — send out mea of the pirical dog-killers of New 
an sanual a voted for him, which, of course, will be readily) Faubourg. The Republicans retired to the principal square of to son Gaines endient tien Sialins P $ 
acquiesced in. the town and refused to surrender. Four more attacks were : : : 

In the House of Lords the Earl of Carnarvon, Secretary of| made upon them, in each of which the Carllsts met with a re a ~ om cng oo pg age a ie 
State for the Colonial Department, bas stated that Her Majesty's pulse. During the morning of the 15th,after the firing had last- - t 4 re = “ ome where they left all ee com a 
apg ce, to — the cession of the Fiji Islands|ed 56 hours the Carlsts gained the square. ‘he Kepublicans mo ns cones pane ‘ ™ 
ifit was made unconditional; but the sixteen conditions pro-| began to retreat to the citadel, when they suddenly encountered ‘a 
posed by Fiji were not acceptable. The Governor of New South | a fresh force of 4,000 Carlists, who, by oa osama’ means, a _ a oe —_ a en — - oa 
Wales has been instracted, to submit the views of the govern- | had gained possession of the citadel. General Yglesias, the Re- L Any hich i oe hed aes satan tn wale ome nage 
_ re the matter tothe King end inhabitants of the Fiji | publican commander, and all his officers and men then surrend- the rh ema Sentings io Enalend) ‘ The men ah Go 

a. the Wimbledon meeting of Volunteer Shootists, Scotland  vcdies cunia oat burned many h ee ee ee 
, y houses, murdered a target shooting. In both instances they became drunk and 

won the first prize (the Eleho Shield,) England the second, and | number of the inhabitants, made heavy requisitions for pro- Sincedente. lensed of the cements cl thes offi d di 
Ireland the third prize. visions, demanded a contribution amounting in the aggregate to| |), ? oe =a oo A - iat oo ] ° tities a press: - A 

In France the Legislative muddle still continues, and although | two years’ taxes paid by the city, and destroyed the fortifications. a “ Tee i sing id i y t ° d of th ” ye 
Marshal MacMahon's Cabinet has, for the present, been patched | The enemy report their losses at 150 killed and 700 wounded. pa age “~ oe re oe > z th x _ om R - 
up, @ further change is shortly expected. Don Carlos bas issued a Manifesto guaranteeing religious ty 0 ve nen teastncton ad “0 "a Y —* sipati 1p" 

France and Italy are again in accord, the Chevalier Nigrti, | toleration; engaging not to disturb the sales of church property ong vs : pene — Py oe be ee ge —~ eh 
Italian Minister to France, who was present at a fete given in| at present completed; promising a resresentative, but nota re- “te te -Co -¥ 4 a &@ disgrace . - ee bes ; rai = 
Avignon, ou July 19th, in honor of Petrarch, having in course | volutionary, government; undertaking to restore the finances of . aan . ro y eet = ai a Ps eo — ‘saan “ 
of a speech taken occasion to declare, that Italy would be eternal- | the country, and insuring liberty so far as it is consistent with — : wt elie aee Smee ech b bg el 
ly grateful to France, and he rejoiced in being able to give as-| order. The ifesto concludes as follows: ** If the rebellion — “ye ’ se ions pn er - _ “a “ = 
surances of the cordial friendship of the two countries. continues, we shall stifle it with cannon. ‘Those who reject our ne x“ f ans o pe ; stein of se Baer ~ = ae 

The military review which took place at Longchamps, on Sun | proters of conciliation to-day, will be compelled to submit to the ee — ee 
= = 28th, was an event im the re-organization of the | law of the conqueror to-morrow. ' ceamamanabeteap maeniese: 

rench army, A military review iu France, is always a popul The Republican Government has issued decrees, declaring all ‘akan i iti 
and attractive event } everybody, young and old, of both sexes, | Spaia in a state of siege, sequestrating the property of rere Rn <A —_ +. Bs a epee einai pce 
takes a deep interest in the army; in fact, the army is, perhaps, | whose estates will be held liable to heavy penalties to the rela- . a “s adie bs ~ yo * a - wesificnsss nero a ¢ a 
the only subject on which the French unite together, and are of | tives of republicans slain; and creating a special reserve of om aff Sa pote =" Pe schagertitgggpieso% nt , ae 
one opinion. But this review, in the Bois de Boulogne, offered | 125,00) men. mv a F ord porate ad a mp ne hilande a 
more than usual attraction to the people of Paris; it being Sun-| As if Spain has not enough on her hands, with civil war raging — pipes ane the wnt comand at bis feet, tet his ape 
day may partly explain the fact, The tribunes were crammed, |at home, and with Cuba a continual draiv, it now appears that | a failure and a mistake, full of dark shadows, with a rare gleam 
both inside and outside; in fact, the roofs almost threatened to | the Spaniards are having a little trouble in the Philippines. The|®°W and then of sunshine.” A year hence such comments 
break down with their living burdens. The tribune of honor, |Shanghai Budget says, that the ship Marquis de la Victoria, — nt oe three days of a man’s burial they are 
the ex-J mperial tribune—as well as the tribunes on either side| which bas arrived from the south of Mindunao, brings the news caine = 
set apart for the Assembly and public and ( overnment officials | of an engagement between the corvette Santa Lucia, assisted 
‘ were decorated with trophies of tri-colored flags. The army| by the gun-boats Samar and Balusan, and the Moors on the 
reviewed, comprised the garrisons of Paris, Versailles, and 


Island of Patean, south of Solo, on 5th May. It a rs the ; j 
eutasta, -— was composed of Regiments of the Line, Foot and! latter opened fire on the Spaniards, dieu thes tanded 120 = pose a age beng page ny oy boli ona 
a ee Cc %, Dregoons, Hussars, Republican | men, who, after a hand-to-hund encounter, killed forty-four and onli. and two years later became Professor of Oriental Lan- 
uards, Marine In antry, &ec. The total force was between 60, | made fitteen prisoners. The following day another landing was| pyages, His lectures covered a wide field —Old Testament exe- 
pa rt which although small for France, was compact | made, and, guided by a prisoner through sundry defiles toa 10-4 Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, and Persian. He com- 
Prince Bi -_ F a valley, another fight took place, when 120 Moors were killed | pjeted Gesenius’s Thesaurus of the Hebrew language, and edited 
nce Bism is recovering from the effects of his pistol | 1nd twenty-two taken prisoners, the major part being women all the editions of that scholar’s Hebrew grammar after the thir- 
wound, and appears to have had an extraordinary escape. One/and children. teenth. It is said that his knowledge was so vast that he leaves 
of the effects of this attempted assassination of the Prince has| The Italian Government are about to take severe measures | bebind him in Germany no single scholar whose acquirements 
been, that the German government has increased the stringency | with the clericals who are opposed to it. The Pall Mall Ga-|*"° equally o_o and profound. He had resided in 
of the regulations restricting ultramontane agitations. Clubs! zette says: ‘*The Roman corresp»ndent of the Schlesische ioe aracene Bac Bae ao ies 
= ‘ee gop me po recon — and vigorously | Presse says that Signor Visconti-Venoste, the Italian Minis‘er of aaa 
J ieatations. Foreign Affairs, i —n 8 : ici sri anke 
It is stated, that in consequence of the depression of trade, a/ the pm ames: Ny - SSecatan tneih anh Seedea teats ee Sr ee eee 
general reduction of rents, amounting in some instances, to 40 


the poli f Italy ¢ at on ie become famous. He was born at Bergen, in Norway in 1843, 
e policy of Italy towar u t , ibi : : : ‘ 
and 60 per cent., has taken place in Berlin, and that the raat policy y 6 ultramontanes ter describing | and when only a child his extraordinary talents attracted the 


iain Riedeiatin the intrigues of this party, and the hostile attitude it had | attention of the celebrated viclinist,Ole Bull, and in 1858 he was 
og ; assumed towards the Italian government, the Minister declared | sent to the Conservatory at Leipsic to study music. In 1863 he 
The serious discussions which have arisen between Bavaria| that it had consequently been found necessary, entirely to alter | Went to Copenhagen to work under Gade, and soon became the 
and Prussia, may be somewhat understood from the expressions | the policy hitherto adopted with regard to the Church in Italy. or —— of ho Enet of clover young ap sages ae 
of the press of the two countries. Some time since, Spener's| The clericals believe that the law which guaranties its rights to me = bee in a 
Gazette, the semi-official journal of Prussia, contained a very ~ 
bitter article, severely censuri g the proceedings of the Bavarian 
Parliament. The Frankfort Gazette has lately taken the matter 
Up, and replies, with considerable warmth, to the semi-official 
organ of the Federal Chancery as follows: 











Prorsesson Emi Roepicer, a distinguished Orientalist and 
Biblical scholar, died in Berlin on June 15th. He was graduated 














the Church, enables them to make war upon the State with im- 
punity ; but the government cannot suffer this state of things to) Ay Ex\up.e waich MIGHT BE FoLtLowep witH Pxortr In THE 
continue without danger, and therefore considers itself bound | U srrep Sraies.--Two bank managers in Antwerp have been sen- 


to call the attention of other powers to the matter. The attitude | tenced to fifteen and ten years for causing the failure of the 
it) has hitherto maintained towards the Vatican must now be | bank by speculating with its funds on their own account. 
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European Miscellanies. 


| 


Oxp Temrie Bar.—The poet who some years ago excluimed— ' 


For evermore, through Temple Bar, 
A mighty music rolls, 


; was a bad prophet. The ‘* evermore” resolves itself into a very 
: short period of time, indeed, for the ancient monument, dis- 
gusted with tie new buildings which are gradually rising 
, around it, has wade up its mind to retire. Already there are 
outward and visible!signs of weakness, in the poor old thing’s 
sides, and it threatens, at no distant date, unless removed by 
the hands of the workman, to indulge in that very undignified 
’ proceeding vulgarly known as ‘coming down witharun.” Let} 
us hepe the dear old Bar will be gingerly removed to the British | 
Maseum, and carefully preserved for the sake of the wondrous 
scenes and events with which it 1s associated. By-the-bye, how 





} 





will the Lord Mayor of London be able to shut the Sovereign home and went to bed. In the mo rning ber waid was awakened 
out of the City, if he should ever want to, when the barrier is| by her restlessness, and app lied cold water to her temples, which 


down ? 


Lercester Square TnransFormED.—Every one who knows |spparently went to sleep. Some time after, the maid was alarm- 
London, will not have forgotten that dirty hole, yclept Leicester | 4 at her appearance, and aroused the household, and a doctor 


Square, which has been purchased and remodelled by Baron 
Grant, the !anker, at an outlay of nearly Thirty Thousand 
pounds sterling, and presented as a free gift tothe public. The 
change which bas been effected, is described as wonderful, the 
aspect which now unveils itself within the temporary hoarding 
being almost fairy-like, when the chaotic eye-sores that for so 
many years disfigured and disgraced a really fine site, are borne 
in recollection. ‘Che place is already a perfect garden. The 
redominating effect is great fr sbness and purity; and this is 
jikely to be preserved from the character of the materials em- 
ployed. The centre of the square is occupied by a statue of 
Shakespeare, raised on a pedestal, the angles at the base of 
which are filled by dolphins of classical design, which throw up 
lofty jets d’e:u ‘The sea-monsters spout up the water, not from 
their nostrils, after the conventional style, bat from the blow- 
hole: at the top of their head. This arrangement is according 
to nature, and atthe same time is supported by the authority of 
an antique marble in the British Museum, an instance of the 
truth with which the old Greeks adapted the works of nature to the 
resources of art. The statue itself has been executed by Signor 
Fontana, who bas closely, but not servilely, followed the well- 
known statue, by Schumacher, in Westminster Abbey. The 
figure leans on a pedestal, and points with his finger to a scroll 
inscribed with the appropriate quotation from ‘Twelfth 
Night,” 
. “« There is no darkness but ignorance.” 
The four corners of the square are pied 1 busts of 
tour of the former inhabitants of the square, all executed in Si- 
cilian marble, and standing on pedestals of Aberdeen granite, 
with the name inscribed in gold letters. The busts are as fol- 
low: Sir Joshua Reynolds, by Mr. Weekes ; Sir Isaac Newton, 
by Mr. Calde Marshall ; Hogarth, by Mr. Durham, and Hunter, 
by Mr. Woolner. The controversy attending the selection of 
this last worthy is recent and familiar, ‘The garden is laid ont 
in a pretty, coquettish style, in which gay parterres, soft turf, 
and fine gravel make up a refreshing scene to eyes wearied and 
jaded with London pavements. The garden is surrounde! by a 
handsome railing in wronght and cast iron, painted in silicate 
oxide color of a chocolate tint much relieved by gilding. The 
total cost of the works attending the conversion of Leicester 
square from its former worse than desolate condition to its ex- 
isting beauty has amounted to £27,250, including the cost of 
land, about $13,0 0. 


Tue purchase money for Northumberland House, at Charing 
Cross. London, to the amount of £497,0°0, has recently been 
paid, and the destiuction of the old historical place has begun. 
The celebrated lion is to be re-erected at Sion House, the Duke 
of Northumberland’s residence, at Isleworth, on the Thames, 
The lion was erected in 1749, when, as the inscription below bis 

ost of look out testifies,that part of Northumberland House was 

egun by Algernon Duke of Somerset and finished by his daughter 
the ountess of Northumberland. As the lion rested on the pave- 
ment below it was ascertained that he was made of lead all but 
his tail, which was hollow copper. The tuft at the end was ap- 
parently of a different metal. The existence of three coats of 
paint showed that he had been painted three different times. 
One of the coats of paint was blue, fully confirming the story re- 
corded by Mr. Williams, the oldest official personage connected 
with the ducal mansion, that, in 1822, the then clerk of the 
works painted the lion blue,asa blue lion forms part of the 
crest of the Duke of Northumberland. The measurements of the 
figure are as follows: Length along the curve of the back, 11 
feet six inches; tail, 4 feet 3inches; round the mane, 7 feet 19 


inches; top of head to sole of foot, 5 feet 5 inches; the weight is 
about 14 tons. 


Ir appears from latest returns that the number of persons in 
England who have received poo: law relief this year shows a 
dimunition of seven per cent. since the eame period last year. 


Tue English papers note the claim of a Dutch chemist, who 
professes to have discovered what he calls ‘the successor of 
steam,” which he gives the scientific name of carboleum. It is 
a form of carbonic acid, and Mr. Beamis, the discoverer, says it 
can be made to perform many of duties now performed by steam, 
besides being much more portable and more quickly available. 
The beauty of the discovery to the English mind, ——— it 
to be of practical importance, is that it will lead to the utiliza- 
tion of the chalk cliffs and lime deposits of England, so that, 
as the end of coal mining draws near, a new resource for fuel 
will be available. 





Preacuine at Westminster Abbey, the Bishop of Lincoln said 
he could conceive nothing more barbavous nor unnatural, than to 
relight those fires that bad been extinguished fourteen centuries 
ago, by the silent influence of Christianity, Cremation would, 
he believed, imperil the doctrine of the resurrection, and so pro- 
duce the most disastrous consequences. ' 

Tux beautiful parish church of Hythe, is to be restored. Itis 
one of the most perfect specimens of early English architecture 
in Kent. Mr. G. E. Street, who has prepared the plans and es- 
timates for the restoration, says of itin his report: 

‘* For its size, I think it almost, if not quite, the most artistic- 
ally designed building in England. It is not only the rich de- 
tails, with which it is adorned, that make it interesting, but also 
the extreme skill with which its architect has combined the 


simplest sort of nave, with the most sumptuous and splendid 
chancel.” 


Its crypt also is remar'able. 


battle between the men of Kent and the Danes. 


: In it a lirge collection of hu-|lar legenu is ‘* Napoleon IIT, |e 
man bones has been preserved, since the time of a memorable | On the reverse, an owl perciied on a cannon ; around ‘ Vampire 


Ose OY>r-zealous Irishman, who spoke in favor of Home Rule 
n the debate in the House of Commons, a Mr. O'Counor Power, 
had his speech published the day before in the Freeman's 


Journal. His reception, after such a display of nationalism, 
was as enthusiastic as might be expecte |. 


Sir Mosrs Monteriore has been presented with the freedom 
of the Fishmonger’s Company,in recognition of his philanthropic 
efforts on behalf of the oppressed Jews in various ports of the 


world. Sir Moses will attain bis nivetieth year on the 24th of 
October next. 


In London on July 2nd., Dr. Lanke ster held an inquest on 
the body of Miss Caroline Gough, aged sixteen years. Ou Mon- 
day night, the deceased (who suffered from pains in the head) 
attended au evening party ia bBiunswick sqiare, and returned 


Tevived her a little, after which some tea was given her, and she 


was sent for, who pronounced her dead. The post morte » ex- 
amination, showed a rupture of an artery, and extensive effusion 
|of blood on the brain, causing death. ‘The Coroner remarked 
that, it was a pity to say anything against so bealthful and ple- 
sureable an exercise as dancing, but it most certai ly produces 
apoplexy in certain cases. The jury returned a verdict accord- 
ingly. 

In reference to this case, the Pall Mall Gazette says: ‘* At an 
inquest held in London on the body of a youag lady who died 
suddenly, a few hours after attending an evening party, of 
apoplexy, the coroner remarked that it was a pity to say any- 
thing against ‘so healthfal and pleasurable an exercise as danc- 
ing; but it most certainly produced apoplexy in certain cases. 
[he cases in which death is directly produced by dancing are 
happily rare, but the seeds of death are often sown in a ball- 


GeENevaL Binraanp recently gave to the Prinve Imperial at 
Chiselhurst, a watch which formerly belonged to the First Na- 
poleon and which be gave to an ancestor of Bertrand. Napoleon's 
words on giving the watch are engraved inside the case. They 
are as follows: 

‘* This is the one,” said His Majesty, ‘ which I wore at Rivoli. 
| drew it from my pocket at two in tho morning, and said to 

onbert, “ Come, attack : day has not yet broke».”’ 

Tue rebuilding of the Vendome Column will be completed by 
September next. Some months ago it was proposed to sur- 
mount it with a statue of France, but this was rejected, and the 
statue of Napoleon I. was again selected as the only fitting 
crown for such a monoment. But the Government is now 
afraid of a Bonapartist demon tration, so that the crowniag of 
the colamn may be delayed for some time. However, it must 
not be forgotten that the Assembly decreed that the Vendome 
Column Should be reconstructed “such as it was when de- 
stroyed,” that is with apoleon I. iu his Roman toga. 

A woman, of about 60 years of age, threw herself, June 28th, 
from one of the towers of Notre (ame, and was dashed to pieces 
on the pavemeut below. She was so horribly mutilated when 
‘icked up as to be not recognizable; a sum of i3f. 500. was 
found in her pocket, but no papers to establish her identity. 

A MAN named Perrier, in custody at Nogent, has confessed to 
the following murders: On the 1st of November, 1871, two old 
ladies; on the 5th of January, 1874 | a woman of 70; on the 10th 
of Jauuary, 1874, a fourth female; latertwo children. He killed 
them all by blows on the head with a hatchet or heavy weapon. 
He is suspected of the following crimes perpetrated in the same 
mauner: -the murders of an old man and wife at ‘\ngervilhers 
on January, 1873; of an old woman at Vangugneuse on 24th Sep- 
tember, 1573; of an old man at Maraise on 26th of September, 





room, not so much from dancing as from the circumstances 
uader which it is carried on. For instance, what can be more 
likely to produce apoplexy or some serious illness. than the 
practice ot eating ices when thoroughly heated by violent exer- 
cise? Again, the atmosphere of many a ball-room, crammed as 
it often is, with three times as many people as it can comfort- 
ably contain, is enough of itself to poison any one not acclima- 
tized to suffocation by previous training. Then there are the 
sudden changes of temperature to which young ladies, unsuffi- 
ciently clad, are exposed on leaving the heated rooms as they 
return home, overtired and in precisely the coniition uader 
which such changes of temperature are likely to affect them, if 
they have any_ tendency to lung disease. ‘The late hours also 
which are necessarily kept in the season, cannot be otherwise 
than very prejudicial to the health of both young and old, and 
probably cause many illnesses that are unjustly credited to 
other sources. ‘There is, in truth, great need of reform in most 
of the social habit- of the present day, and the wonder is not 
that one young lady is killed by dancing, but that any, save the 
aes survive the amusements and dangers ot a summer in 
ondon.” 


1873; of au old man at Forges on the 13th November, 1873; and 
of two old maids at Chataiguer oa 25th Docember, 18 75. 

GALIGNANI'S MessENGER, the well-known English paper pub- 
lished in Paris, has just completed its sixtieth year. It was es- 
tablished shortly after Louis XVIII. had ade his entry into 
Paris, when the Continent having just been thrown open to trav. 
elers, English people in large numbers were availing themselves 
of the french capital. 

Wuat is the world coming to, asks a G rman corresponpent, 
if Royalty itself cannot escape being hooted in the streets of 
Berlin? A day or two ago the Princees Frederick William and 
Henry, the two eldest sons of the Crown Prinve and the Princess 
Victoria, were passing from their morning ride through an un- 
frequented street, when they came unexpectedly upon a crowd 
of ragamoffius. The low Berliner bas a particular dislike to 
civilians on horseback, and never fails to greet them with 
derisive jeers, backed up—if the occasion is favorable by a 
stone ora brickbat, The two Princes were dressed like any 
other young gentlemen, and the rabble not recognizing them, or 





TwERE is a society in T.ondon for promoting Window Garden- 
ing among the poor. Under its auspices a show was recently 
held, at which prizes were awarded for the best boxes : f plants. 
B oks on horticulture was also given to those suggesting the 
best plans for floral decorations with growing plants. ‘The poor- 
er districts are greatly beautified and improved by the eucour- 
agement of a taste for flowers. The show was extensively pat- 
ronized by the higher classes in the course of tbe day, and it 
gave a good display of window flowers, some evidently reared 
under difficulties in howemade boxes, others betokening that 
the owners had brought knowledge as well as care to bear upon 
the objects of their cultare. Dr. Hooker, of Kew Gardens, con- 
tributed a specimen box of curious plants, but the larger num- 
ber of plants exhibited were geraniums, fuchsias, past rtinms, 
creeping jenny, the ‘golden feather’’ pansies, and other favorite 
adornments of London window sills. The prizes consisted of 
some really good books. Money prizes were also given, and in 
all there were about 100° recipients of gifts, a large number of 
whom were children. The gardens were well filled during the 
evening, and after the speeches a band played selections. 

An ‘‘ epicene” club is the latest new notion in England, As 
may be suspected from the etymology of the word, it ls a club 
for men and women in common. The excuse given for its ex- 
istence is, that women are debarred from the men’s clubs, 
that the women's clubs, already established, from which men 
are excluded, are ‘horribly dull ;” that educated uumarried 
women without the conventional means of getting into society, 
need a place where they can properly meet educated men, and 
that married ladies who come to town to shop or do business 
require a rendezvous to dine or meet their husbands or lady 
friends at, orto have their letters or packages aveut to. The 
London papers affect to see in this arrangement a danger to the 
domestic hearthstone impending What opportunities for in- 
trigue and flirtation such a levee opens to view! is there a 














respectable mother of a family who would be willing to trust 
her husband amid the allurements of an Epicene club? It is 
clear the thing cannot be a success if the British matron frowns 
upon it. She is the umpire in questions of social law. 

Herr OFFENBACH, tho composer, has brought an action against 
the ‘‘ Pays,” for calling him a Jew anda Prussian spy. As he 
did not claim damages, the ‘ Pays” was condemned only to 
— the sentence of the court in vindication of the composer's 

onor, in its own columns and in two other papers. 

A Brorat murder has been discovered at Faurolles, France. 
A certain Mdme. Plais was reported to have died suddenly, and 
the police, accompanied by a surgeon, hastened to make an in- 
vestigation. The marks of strangulation were discovered on 
the removal of a cravat, and the facts were ascertained that a 
son of the deceased had passed a rope round the nec; during 
sleep, dragged her out of bed, and about the room until she was 
dead, and then going to bed, told his sister, with whom he co- 
habited, to tie a scarf over the marks cansed by the crime He 
afterwards coolly called in some neighbors to lay out the corpse, 
and went to the cure to arrange for the funeral. The daughter 
was a silent spectatress of the murder, 


An Avxti-Napo.eontc Coin. — A copper piece, affecting to be of 
ten centines. bas got intoa certain circulation in France, of 
which a note may be fittingly made. Jt hears the head of Na- 
poleon I. .,:0 a Pro sian helmet. Aroun! the nec ’ 

coll .: ,arivg. Upon it is inseribed -* Sedan. 
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iserable ; 80,000 prisonniers. ’ 


as ai 


pretending not to doso, at once raised thu cries of * Sanday 
swells,” * Tailors,” ‘* Get inside,” & , (of course, in Berlin 


equivalents.) ‘lv Trimees leokad angry, but, as the hooting 
increasea oll tue more, they were at last OUlIged ty beata re- 


treat, leaving the victory to the strong. 


Tue German Government is reported to have made a ten 
years’ treaty with Greece, whereby it bas been the right to make 
th rough excavations for relics in all parts of the latter country, 
and especi:lly on the site of the old Jupiter. Greece is to have 
all the relics discovered, and Germany the exclusive tight to 
take casts and publish results for five years. It is alsc announc- 
ed that Frofessor Schliemino, the Trojan antiquarian, is in 
trouble with the Turkish Government, because he took to 
Athene all tbe gold and silver relics he dug up, instead of tarn- 
ing half of them over to the Constantinople Museum. Tho 
Turkish Government alleges that he made an agreement to do 
so, and is now endeavoring to compel him to relinquish a share. 

A new cafe chantant has just been opened in Paris on the 
Seine right in the middle of the river, close to the 
Baths Henri IV. You go down to it by steps, placed 
at the back of Henri 1V_ statue, on the Pont-Neuf The 
idea is cool, at all events; and at night not only the cafe 


itself is crowded, but the bridge parapets are filled with people 
trying to catch a sight or sound of the spectacle below. 


Tue repairs ot Ponte Salara, the bridge over the Anio, at 
Rome, destroyed by the Pontifical Zouaves 1n 1867, are com- 


pleted. ‘The bridge bas beea rebuilt, and the following in- 
scription affixed: 
This Bridge, 


Destroyed by Foreign Mercenaries on October 29th, 1867. 
The Province of Rome rebuilt and improved 
In the year 1874. 
With the aid of the National Government. 


Frencu Manuractur‘s or Goup.— The Paris correspondent of 
the Economist writes under date June 25th : ‘‘ The Assembly 
has rejected a bill presented by M. Tirard, to permit jewelers 
to manufacture articles for exportation of a lower standard than 
eighteen carat. ‘The object of tbis proposition was to enable 
the trade to compete with the Germau houses, which find a large 
market in South America and the East for jewelry of thirteen 
and fourteen carats. M. Tirard was willing to maintain the 
present standard of eighteen carats for all articles of gold or 
silver sold in France. The Government, however, opposed the 
measure on the ground that French manufacturers would lose 
the reputation their wares now enjoyed abroad, if they com. 
menced exporting jewelry of inferior quality. France, of course, 
sells abroad alarge quantity of plated goods, but the min stamp 
is only grantei to metal of at least eighteen carats. 


Tux Ascest or Mont Braxc.— Statistics, recently published, 
concerning the ascent of Mont Blanc, show tbat from the time 
of the first ascent by Balmat, in 1786, 724 persons have reached 
the summit, but for some years after the earliest attemp's by 
Balmat and De Saussure, long intervals elapsed, during which 
no one ventured upon the hazardous enterprise. There were no 
ascents between 17°8 and 1802, and between 1802 and 18 9. 
Since 1850, however; the summit has in no year been altogether 
unvisited, but the greatest nuraber of ascents between that date 
and the year 1860, were 20 in 1854, and 24 in 1855. From 1-61 
to 1865, the numbers rose to 39, 24, 44, 63, 56, and fell in 1870 
to 14. Twenty-two ascents tok place in 1871, 57 in 1872, and, 
finally, 58 ia 1873. ‘This year is likely to show a much larger 
number, the ascents having begun on the 3rd of June, whereas 





Francaise, 2nd Deo, 1861, Rept, 1870.” 


the 3rd of July was the date of the first attempt made in 1373. 
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[ From the Spectator. | on the turf in ecstacies of fun, when they learned the 
The Unknown Deity, terms of the bargain. 
| “By Jove, she'll beat you, Eddie,” said Jack, who 
\rather looked down on his cousin as an athlete. 
| © That she won’t—lI bet you half a crown she won’t.” 
| Edwin Keiller did not quite like it; the descent was 
very —- broken in places with hollows, that could 
not well be seen until one was just in them, and it was 
an immense distance to the level at the bottom, which 
rose again, in before culminating in a final cliff that 
overhung Seasurf. He had no fear whatever for him- 
self, but he had on Tottie’s account; she would not 


* We can color photographs, ma dear!” answered 
Tottie, laughing merrily at the folly. Not that she 
meant to marry Edwin or any one else; she was very 
fond of him- —as she was of her brother Jack or Harry-— 
but she had no intention of being worried with a hus- 
band at all—that she hadn’t, and told him so very 

lainly when for the thousandth time he tried to get 
os into a sentimental mood. 

The Wyldes (with Edwin for the guest) when they 
arrived at Seasurf took half the ground-floor at the 
“Royal ”—with wide French windows opening on 


There stood an altar in a lonely wood, 
And over was a veiled deity, 

And no : oe dared to raise the veiling hood, 
Nor any knew what god they should see. 


Yet many passed to gaze upon the thing, 

And all who passed did sacrifice and prayer, 
Lest the unkaown not rightly honoring, 

Some great god they should anger unaware. 
And each one thought this hidden god was he 


Whom he desired in his most secret heart, 
And prayed for that he longed for most to be, 








Gifts that was no fixed god-head to impart. 


Nor prayed in vain, for prayers scarce breathed in word 
Were straight fulfilled, and every earthly bliss 

Showered down on men ; till half the world had heard, 
And left all ancient gods to worship this, 


Bat Jove, in anger at his rites unpaid, 
Tore off the veil at one fierce tempest breath — 

Lo ! that to which all men their vows had made, 
Shuddering they saw wa: their fell foeman, Death. 


And all forgot the blessings they had had, 
And all fersook the kindly carven stone. 

"Tis now a hapeless bluck ; the Zephyrs sad— 
None else —- their nightly prayers around it moan. 





[From London Society.) 


TOTTIE WYLDE’S DEVICE. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I.—A RACE DOWNHILL. 

“JT wish you wouldn’t talk such rubbish, Eddie !” 
said pretty Tottie Wylde maliciously, as she lay one 
brilliant summer day busily digging holes with her 

arasol in the soft sward of the Down, overlooking 
Reasurf on the Southern coast, Her younger brothers 
had wandered away to roll boulders down into the 
level below, and her cousin, Edwin Keiller, pined for 
her to say she loved and would marry him. 

“Tt isn’t rubbish, Tot,” he replied warmly; -* you 
know you like me, and yet you drive me mad with 
your childish ways. Can’t you m 

“ No, I can’t sir; and I won’t—I won’t tie myself to 
any man. !’m going to be an old maid and travel 
about the country, lecturing on Woman’s Rights with 
that dear Miss Faithful.” 

He chewed the end off his cigar with vexation as 
she chaffed him: “Tl not ask you again, Tot; you 
must deliberately mean to make me miserable, or you 
wouldn’t go on like that.” 

“Oh yes, you will —yow knww you will—won’t you 
Eddie ¢” She laughed all over, as certain of her prey, 
she teased and petted him, and put a tiny hand in his, 
while making a little move. 

“T won’t, I tell you—I’m not going to be made a 
fool of all my life by Jove. Tl go back to town to- 
morrow and grind away at law.” 

“Oh, Eddie, Eddie! and leave your own Tottie la- 
menting ?” again she laughed outright, and looked be- 
witchingly, while the sweet south wind tossed her 
brown locks wildly. He got up in a rage, flung his 
cigar away, and turned as if to go down home. Tot- 
tie relented, but she could not he!p irritating hima 
little more: “‘ Eddie, Eddie,” she called, “ don’t leave 
me, now come back here, there’s a good boy, and Pll 
tell you what I'll do—I really will,” she pleaded, as a 
brilliant idea flashed across her brain ; and he could 
not help turning round to listen to the winning tones ; 
“Pll marry you, Eddie—there—if—if—but will you 
promise me you'll agree to what I say ?” 

She acted capitally, did little Tottie Wylde, and 
she attracted his attention at once. He answered : 
“Tl agree to anything if you are in earnest.” 

“T amin earnest. You promise ?” 

“T promise.” 

* Very well. Now I'll tell you,” she said, jumping 
up from the grass as her eye sparkled with fun, “But 
where are the boys? Oh, there they are, coming 
back. Well, Eddie, (now mind it’s a bargain) you 
are not toask me any moreif [ win what I am going 
to tell you; and I promise to marry you whenever you 
like, if you win—is it a bargain?” 

“Yes, 1 promise,” he said, entering into the fun of 
the thing, and thinking that it must end to his advan- 
tage, whatever it was. 

* Well, so do I, on my side. Now, what I mean is, 
that we shall run arace for it down this hill, right to 
the bottom.” 





before you got ten yards, and then there’d be a nice 
row at the Royal!” He laughed at the absurdity of 
the idea. 

“Would I indeed, Mr. Impertinence—we'll see. 
You've promised, and I mean to keep you to it.” 

* You are really in earnest 2” 

“Of course Lam!” she answered, beating a wee 
foot determinedly on the ground. 

“ All right,” he laughed out gleefully, “you’re mine 
then |” 

“Don’t be so sure,” she smiled a little slyly; she 
knew what she could do on her own rugged Welsh 
mountains; she knew also, pretty well, what used to 
be her cousin’s capabilities in the same locality ; and 
experienced little fear for the result. The boys rolled 


gan to make ready. 


delicate mantle. 
and kept the other free to balance herself. 
said K ziller. 

citement. 

self in position. 


Jack absolutely howled with delight. 

“Ready!” they both answered. 

“One, two, three—off,” he shouted, and away they 
bounded, the boys keeping a little behind. 


with shortened clothes down the rugged steep ; bound- 


hollow yawned before her, from which she saved her- 
self almost by a miracle; till she reached the bright 
green flat at the bottom, and turned triumphantly to 
see where the beaten Edwin was in the race. She 
could not see him; she could not see her brothers 
even; was it possible that they had all fallen in the 
treacherous hollow she had so narrowly escaped? So 
back up the steep hill she ran again in strange dismay 
till she gained the brink of the pit wherein lay Edwin 
on his back, his face snow white and laced with blood 
from a horrid ragged cut on the forehead; and by his 
side her two brothers kneeling as useless as boys al- 
WAYS are in the prosencve vf puin, sickness or trouble. 
In a second she had gained the bottom of the hollow. 
* Oh, Eddie, Eddie,” she cried, kneeling on the grass 
in a passion of tears, with the long brown hair now 
tumbling in confusion all over her sweet face : “What 
have I done, oh, what has happened ?” 

He did not speak, but the useless boys said in their 
ignorance : “Oh, nonsense, Tottie, he’s not hurt—only 
shaken a bit.” 

She, girl-like, turned on them furiously, “He’s 
killed for all you know or care. Water! Get some 
water—down there at the bottom where I ran.” Jack 
bounded away, delighted to escape the fierce look, 
and soon returned with ahatful, to find Tottie sup- 
porting Edwin’s head against her breast, while she 
wiped away with her dainty pocket handkerchief the 
clotting blood from the wound on the forehead. 
Then she sprinkled his face with sharp dashes of the 
water, until be came to and faintly smiled. ‘ You’ve 
beaten me, Tot,” he feebly uttered, as he opened his 
eyes, and saw whose arms were supporting him. She 
smiled through her fast-coming tears: “ Oh, Eddie, 
darling, I’m so sorry !” 

“Never mind it, Tot,” he said. “I’m all right 
now,” and in proof of the fact he turned to get up. A 
sharp yell of pain dispelled the idea—the man’s left 
arm was broken, and poor Tottie’s heart was very sad 
as she and Henry helped him down to the Royal Hotel 


flown on ahead to have a surgeon in readiness. 
reveled in it; disliking poverty, and famous for the 


siety, and yet enjoying 
controlled by caste an 





savages, in the hunting grounds of fashion. 


‘friends said) no little to do with this 


fine day. 


“Only P’'m sure I don’t know where you are to 
get bread and cheese from, Tottie, if you do,” said 
Mrs. Wylde one day (on their way to Seasurf) sit- 
ting half stifled in a gorgeous drawing-room of a 


jae Street hotel. 


however be gainsaid, but kept him tothe race and be- 


“ Now Harry, you shall start us fairly ; Jack hold 
this for me—and this,” handing him her fairy hat and 
Then she tied her hairin a firm knot 
behind, shortened her petticoats with one tight hand, 


“ Oh, nonsense, Tottie, let us give it up, it’s so silly,” 
**You’re afraid,” she laughed out, flushed with ex- 
“Tm not!” he retorted, indignantly, placing him- 


Are you ready ?” asked Harry, in high glee, while 


“Run, Tottie! run! run!” they screamed; and Tot- 
tie, brisk-footed maiden of seventeen, as she was, hill- 
born, and limb-free as a fawn, did run her best; flying 


ing over furze bushes and intervening rocks; never 
shirking, never swaying, save once, when an ugly 


in Seasurf, where they were all staying—Jack having 


Hon. Mark and Mrs. Wylde with Tottie and the two 
boys, made up in all a strangely clever family. Proud 
and humble in a breath; despising wealth while they 


number of poor friends they cultivated; scorning so- 
it with a keen zest, utterly un- 
its traditions, and at the same 
itime proud of their high birth ; they stalked, — 

e 
“What bosh, Tottic. Why you'd fall on your head |grand Welsh mountains, from whose stormy gorges 
‘they had emerged but a year or two back, had (their 
con- 
tempt for common Saxon customs; and had not Ed- 
\win Keiller been a constant visitor to the old castle in 
the troubled hills, as well as a bona fide cousin, he 
‘would never have come to be called “ Eddie, darling,” 
by the only daughter, or hold the place he did in the 
family as a sort of tamed attache, whom Tottie was 
not unlikely to take it into her head to marry some 


mossy grass, gay flowers, with shrubs and greens of 
all shades ; and below, the heaving violent sea, reach- 
ing away unbroken into an eternity of mists that sent, 
at times, deep growling echoes of. warning back to 
murmur ceaselessly on the wave-worn beach. <A 
glorious place for love-making, a glorious time, and a 
glorious prize. Hills and sea and flowers; and 
warmth with scented breezes; and calm and seclu- 
sion—opportunities everywhere and in every respect ; 
but in spite of all Edwin Keiller made no progress. 
Tottie only laughed at him, and he sickened with des- 
pair sometimes ; sometimes contemplated with horror 
his crushing poverty, as he almost dreaded lest he 
should drag that bright bird down to a level she was 
unsuited for. He was but a poor barrister, and tak- 
ing short-hand notes of special cases for the law 
journals brought him in more than any other branch of 
his profession. Not seldom he raved against himself 
as culpable, against Tottie for encouraging him, and 
against her parents for throwing them so much to- 
gether—such is the folly of man. 

So Edwin Keiller had lost the race, broken his arm, 
got a cut on his head that would mark him for life, 
and dissipated all his chances of marrying Tottie 
Wylde, as the result of one morning’s nonsense. For 
lying ona couch out in the verandah of the “Royal” 
one day, when the heavy heat seemed to press on the 
air in masses, he resolved that, come what might, he 
would adhere to his silly promise, and never again 
mention the subject of marriage to his cousin. Poor 
little Tottie was inconsolable for the mischief she had 
innocently caused ; she tended and watched over Ed- 
win with the closest care ; she gathered flowers for 
him ; she read to him—novels, magazines, dull news- 
papers, even musty law reports ; she sang to him ; 
she played chess with him ; nay she even kissed him ; 
but not one word could she extract from the white, 
pain-compressed lips to prove he had forgiven her 
silly freak by speaking of the old subject between 
them. He kept his promise sternly ; she would not 
speak of it, no, not for the whole world—still so proud 
was that toy maiden; and gradually there came between 
them a coolness—a sort of stand-off-ish-ness—that re- 
tarded the man’s physical recovery, while it rendered 
the young girl miserable with the bitter misery of 
self-baflled affection. 





CHAPTER II. 
CAPTAIN AND MISS HALL OF THE “ PLUNGERS.” 


“By Jove ! old Sam Hall, as I live !” Edwin half 
rose from his great easy-chair in the verandah—he 
was convalescent now—as a tall, brown-faced dra- 
goon swung across the bottom of the flower-dotted 
lawn on the way up from the beach. 

“Sam! hallo, Sam !” he called; the dragoon paused 
tolook up. With him there walked a fine, stately 
girl, also a dragoon, as you could see by her unmis- 
takable barrack walk, and that noli me tangere air 
that generally appertains to the female soldier. The 
brother and sister came slowly across the grass toward 
the verandah. 

“Can’t think who the deuce the fellow is—do you 
know him, Car ?” 

“N-no, unless he’s young Partlett of the ‘Crashers’ 
—at Fyzabad, you know, Sam.” 

“ Not he—dead long ago—‘yellow jack’ at Bermnu- 
da, Why—it s old Eddie Keiller !” 

Hand-shaking, “ dear old boying,” &c., &c., ad lib- 
itum. Then introductions; for these two men had been 
public school chums together, therefore of the same 
caste, and therefore at liberty to bring their women- 
kind ther. Tottie and Carry Hall set about 
“reckoning up” one with another with that marvel- 
ous, instantaneous grasp of character instinctive with 
the keener sex. The sum total in either case was a 
compromise. It was not to be a sudden, gushing, 
deathless friendship; nor yet a sharp mutual dislike 
searce veiled decently over with Judas-kisses and 
plenteous “my dears” and my darlings.” They felt 
at once their present position must be a dignified one 
of non-intervention, an armed neutrality, capable of 
transformation should policy so demand. The Halls 
had just come home from Iudia, and down to the 
“ Royal” at Seasurf to recruit. 

“Like it ? oh, it is so jolly!” answered Carry, as 
she lay ont under the tree-shade with Eddie a fort- 
night or so after her arrival—her brother and the 
Wyldes having gone off ona rough-and-tumble picnic 
some twenty miles away. Carry Hall would not join 
them, she was unwell, she said; and Edwin couldn’t 
—on account of his arm. 
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“ Jolly as Mentone, and without the gambling,” he! 
added to her description. | 

“Without the gambling! Don’t you ever play, 
Mr. Keiller ?” 

“ Hate it. Besides, I have no money, so I couldn’t | 
if I would.” | 

Just a trifling shade passed over her face, he | 
thought, as he explained his absence of wealth. Then | 
she laughed uneasily. 

“Some people play without much money of their) 
own—Sam does for one—and as for me, l am a regu- 
lar gambler—a professed one! I gamble with every- 
thing. Even with——” 

“ Your atfec ” Eddie was insinuating, but she 
pretended not to hear the interruption, and went on— 

“ My neck, Sam says, when out pig-sticking !” 

“And have you actually—stuck pigs ?” he asked,ma- 
liciously, half rolling over on his sound arm to have a 
better look of her face. 

“Don’t be absurd, Mr. Keiller. I have been out, 
and ridden hard to see men do it, though—there, 
don’t say it’s unladylike, for it isn’t; besides, your Tot 
—Miss Wylde, 1 mean—would do the same if she had 
the chance.” 

“ How do you know ?” he asked curiously, wreath- 
ing his cigar smoke in cireles from his nostrils. 

“Oh! L know she would,” was the inconsequent 
answer. Carry Hall was rapidly plucking daisy-heads 
and aiming them at the very elegant bottine that 
peeped out at the foot of her dress; “I know she 














question (upon which he had been so worrying before) out on a baleony in the ‘Royal,’ and gazed on the 
was really annoying her ? Absurd—she flung the thought throbbing waves. A distant relative, a Major Ralston, 
from her. But then this showy Carry Hall, with her had been staying down at the Marine Hotel on the beach 
airs and graces, and knowledge of the world, and fas- for some few days past, but it was only this evening that 
cinating, clever talk—was not Eddie (Tottie’s own Ed- they knew of his even being in England He had just 
die) struck with her? was he not almost openly flirting left them, and in the course of conversation had impart- 
with her? Horrible thought! Might he not be actual- ed to the parents some information, partly true, partly 
lyin love with her? It looked very like it; and though mere Seasurf gossip, that made them thoughtful. The 
she (Tottie) did not, would not, could not care one atom upshot of their discussion was that Tottie was to have— 
for him in that way, still it was a pity to see him «n- for about the first time in her life—a serious “ talking to” 
trapped by this brazen she-dragoon; and poor ‘Tottie the following morning. 

burst into bitter tears as, after numberless sleepless “ddie Keiller was lounging the next day, about noon, 
nights and endless mental disenssion of all the ins and out onthe lawn, wonlering lazily what he should do 
outs of the matter, she at length came to the inevitable! with bimself after lunch. His arm was nearly all right 
conclusion that it must be so, and that she herself was| again now, and there were many amusements open to 
really in love with this man, who, shocked, doubtless, him, but they were all incumbered with one objection— 
and disgusted with her girlishness, her levity, and her company, and the man wanted to be alone. Only a 
share in his accident, had given up all thoughts of her, month or six weeks ago he would have bounded with de- 
all love for her, in favor of the odious Carry Hall. This light at the “‘ company ”—that of Carry Hall—whien he 
conclusion came to the young girl with a cruel pang, bone , how dreaded. In fact, a revulsion of fecling had sat in, 
the less severe that she felt she had almost foreed events| and Kei!ler was very unsettled in his mind, and very 
to take the course they had done, and her self-inflicted unhappy. He could not account for it; he had from the 
punishment was constant and sharp. But she had plenty first hour he Saw her, hung:red and thirsted after the 
of pluck, had this mountain maiden, together with a love of this splendid woman; and now that he seemed to 
sovpcon of natural feminine revenge in her mental con- have attained it, it turned to bitter husks in his mouth. 
stitution, and she svon made up her mind that if Eddie Had the winning been too easy? He had stuck to his 
had really thrown her over, (for, of course, the race to absurd bargain with Tottie, through pique and feverish 
decide the question was all nonsense,) he should not, in irritability as much as for any reason, and now his dar- 
addition, have the satisfaction of seeing that sle eared ling little cousin seemed hopelessly lost to him—absorb- 











would; she is just what Sam calls a little d (dow’t 
be shocked, I’m a soldier, you know) at anything !” 

Eddie Keiller was not shocked at all; in fact he 
rather liked a straitforward bit of slang in a regular 
girl of the world—more particularly when she hap- 
pened to be aremarkably handsome one, with brains 
and a reserve power of being ladylike to extreme 
when she chose. 

“Fancy poor Tot a little devil 
softly and half to himself. 

Carry Hall blushed up a bright passion color. 

“You know I didn’t mean anything of the sort,” 
she deprecated; “ besides, if I did, it’s not likely I 
should have said it, knowing how fond Mr. Keiller is 
of her—though she did break his arm !” 


” 
. 


he murmured 


“But she didn’t, Miss Hall!” retorted the other 
warmly, for he had not yet entirely forgotten the old 
love, though, indeed, he chose to regard it now us a 
mere brother-and-sisterly affection. 

* But she did, Mr. Keiller—young Jack Wylde told 
me all about the race—it’s well she did not break 
your neck, as well as—your heart!” She whispered 
the last two words, and looked half up at him over 
her shoulder, to see how he would take them. The 
girl had marked down this handsome Eddie Keiller for 
her own, and determined to spare no effort to “bring 
him to bay,” poor as he was. 

“Tm very fond of Tottie,” he said gravely, yet with 
a half sigh, as he shifted restlessly upon the soft grass; 
“very fond of her—she’s my cousin, you know.” 

“So am I fond of her; she is a dear little thing; 
but I don’t believe in cousins !” 

“Let us crawl down to the beach, and hear the 
band play,” he said, pretending to yawn as he turned 
away to rise. 

It was a good move to conceal a little inevitable 
confusion that came over him just at that moment. 
Miss Hall quite appreciated it. So they went down 
by the “much-resounding sea;” dawdled about the 
band-stand; strolled; lay down on the shingle; stroll- 
ed again, and were finally lost to view round a prom- 
ontory leading to ferny dells and shady heather-scent- 
ed nooks, where omnipresent Mother Gossip was in 
the habit of saying most of the flirting of Seasurf 
was carried on. 

“ Decided case for St. George’s, ’Anover Square !” 
remarked a vulgar cockney snob (so Eddie Keiller 
called him) to this comrade as they passed the pair. 

“Ang it all—ain’t she a clipper!” was the undis- 
guised note of admiration of No. 2, for Carry Hall’s at- 
tractions; and the eads continued their walk. 

From that day she seemed to grow on Edwin Keiller, 
as it were, and to become more and morse a necessary of 
his life. There was fascination about the girl; about her 
really fine beauty; about the play of her warm dark eyes, 
and the waving of her voluptuous heir; about her man 
ner; about the deep rich voice, and about her know- 
ledge even of men and things, amply illustrated as it 
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for the act, or missed him in the least. If he openly ed in that swaggering dragoon, with his bravado, his 
flirted, so could she; if he was playing false, why should crimson-brown face, his uncouth oaths, and his horrible 
she appear to mind ? bonhommir. The wiole business since the accident seem- 
Captain Sam Hall—(why, by the way, are the swarms ed strangely uvfortunate, and all was at sixes and sevens. 
of Halls that adorn the British serviee, each and every le was out of sorts—had been for some time past—per- 
one, dubbed “ Sam,” as if there were no other nickname | P!exed, miserable, and he almost wished that he had 
possible ?)—Captain Hall was a terrible flirt, of the | Never seen the mesmerizing Carry Hall. q Y 
most dangerous sort—i.ot your namby-pamby “ ladies’, A soft warm hand on his shoulder, a low, rich voice at 
man,” who is tolerated by the sex, much as wise kings his car-— y 
‘in the days of yore tolerated their court-fools—but ‘he In the blues ?” ' ' 
|reul slap-dash, go-ahead admirer, who could not help “ Yes, in the bluest of blues!” he answered, a little 
making love to every pretty woman he saw, whether she harshly, as he turned and met the searching play of the 
liked it or not, and was, in consequence, very success- deep dark eyes of Carry Hall. 
ful in his love forays. In Captain Sam’s eyes, Tottie|  “ You are hipped, my poor fellow; bored to death at 
| Wylde was simply adorable, and from the first day he this stupid hole. You wanta change—excitement. Let 
saw her established at the ‘* Royal,” by Eddie’s sofa, he| " stroll on the beach and talk of it. Come. b 
determined on a flirtation. He tried it, and got well| There was magic In those eyes, allurement m those 
laughed at by her for his pains; but he, nothing daunted, tes, that Eddie (beginning to tire of them a little 
resumed operations day by day, until at last—somewhat though he was) could not resist, and he went away down 
suddenly, and a good deal to bis ourprise—hic now, With her, On the way he wanted to smvke, but he had 
| charmer appeared to appreciate his efforts, and he made | forgotten BIS THBSC-Wws; werd —wlenwets ware—-80 izttauee 
| rapid progress in his suit. In faet, Toftie Wylde, when, V2 he. Carry bought a box of common lucifers in a 
once she began to favor him, became almost too exigeante. swect-stsull shop, just on the verge of the shore, and 
and (whether it was his face, his heroism, his jovial when they sut down on the shingle to talk, Eddie tried to 
manner, or acombination of all, he could not tell) she light his cigar, but failed through the wind puffing the 
sat with him, walked with him, danced with bim, and| ™tches out one after the other. ; 
acted toward him, altogether more like an engaged bride | “Try a picce of paper; Suggested Carry, who well 
than anything else, once the ice between them had been | knew the soothing power of ignited tobacco on the sys- 
broken. For some reason or other, Sam Hall was very *¢™ of irritated wan, pulling two or three scraps from a 
anxious to keep things of this sort a little dark before little tatting-case she toyed with. But the last mateh 
his sister; he seemed (absurd as it was) to be afraid of Be tried did light; and he was soon exhaling clouds of 
her laughing at him for spooning on such a chit as Miss perfumed smoke in cumfort. ; . ? 
Wylde; while Tottie was just as desirous to preserve ap- Some of ‘Sam’s mems.,”’ she idly said, tossing the 
| pearances before her brothers (her parents did not care, S°T@)S #Way. One fell close to the arm with which Kd- 
much what she did)—boys will be so annoying about: die Keiller was supporting his head. - 
these affairs—sv that eventually it came to pass, that an| “ What is it? No% English, surely % sal 
understanding was established between the two as to“ Arabic character, He always keeps his private 
their walks, rides, moonlight strolls, &c., that was very "oles It, for secrecy, aad 
pleasant, even if a little deceitful. But somehow Sam ,~ ium Arabic,’ said the other, picking up the pen- 
discovered, to his great chagrin at first, (afterward he Ciled scrap, and examining it.“ Why, it’s short- 
did not mind it a bit,) that they seldom or never de- hand ! * Dear ¢ apt. Hall, i nave something very par- 
ceived Eddie, who not unfrequently turned up unexpec- ticular to tell you.” Hallo! that’s warm, isn’t it % 
tedly, in their most enjoyable éetes.a tete, to their mani- . “Do go on, entreated Carry ; and he, with chang- 
fest confusion, and his very evident annoyance. ing color (for he had caught the signature) and a for- 
“ Gad, Miss Car must have ahand in this !” Sam said | $¢tfulness of honor that would have been inexcusable 
one day to Tottie as they met Eddie, face to face, in a. under other circumstances, or in another man, read 
secluded part of the promontory walk. rapidly on as follows : I 
‘Why, your sister ?” asked Tottie, when he had pass-| “Something I heard to-day from mamma that I am 
ed on; “ surely you don’t leave my notes lying about ?” afraid will put an end to all our jolly walks and fun 
Capt. Hall muttered, apologetically, something about, together. 1 am so sorry, you dear = ‘an 
his d—d carelessness, which he excused, on the ground | matters must come to a crisis soon; and then—but 
that Carry took care of everything for him. ‘Tottie here’s that teasing Jack to take me to sketch the 
would put a stop to that easily, so (rejoicing to notiee| ruined eld chapel at Burcombe. He will wander off 
that Eddie could see them from the position that he had While I am drawing, and then you can come up, and 
taken up on the hill) she made Master Sam sit down, | © will settle everything. Not a second to spare. 
and there and then she imducted him into the mystery )0U"S ever, Tor.’ ” ee 
of the characters ofa system of short-hand, her brother Eddie Keiller’s face had turned a deep rn as ag 
Jack had somehow picked up. translated the note; Carry Hall became dea y po 
“There,” she said, handing him a copy of the charac- | She rose hastily. He had bounded up to his feet at the 








was with a fund :f personal anecdote. She was brilliant 
and sjiritwelle as the Frenchwoman, stately as the Span-| 
iard, luxurious in repose as the Italian, handsome as the | 
Greek, and ‘‘jolly” as the frank, open English girl. Ed-! 
win Keiller fell under the influence ; he was charmed; 
he loved a living poem, a fine picture, a stately statue, 
and he very much admired Carry Hall. 

Poor Tottie Wylde was in tribulation. Since the ac- 
cident, her sisterly affection for Eddie seemed somehow 
to change its nature. At times she reproached herself 
bitterly with not feeling toward him in those days of 

ain as she had felt before ; she could not regard him as 
Soon or Jack now; there seemed a difference—a some- 
thing between them that was as strange as it was un- 
pleasant. Could it be that his silence »n the marriage 


ices 
ter to put in his card-case, “I'll always’ write to you in| {St few lines. ' , 
that ate : ? y “TI must stop this, I did not know my brother 
“Gad!” he broke in; “Carry will think it’s some of Could act so disgracetully. i ili la 
my old Arabic writing. It’s not unlike it at all.” She spoke in a passion, but very determinedly, 
« All the better,” seid Tottie, and the arrangement for Eddie, too, was in a passion—a turmoil of many con- 
secret corres ondenee was ania leted ; flicting passions rather—and scaree knew what he 
, 4 r isaid. There was a seaside pony-chaise standing for 
) | hire ¢ 2 the lane they had just came down, 
C ‘ER ILL jhire at the end of the lane they ha : 
soca | “She is my cousin—a mere child—and her father 
aS Sees Seren, | does not know of this,” he muttered hoarsely, as he 
Midharvest and shortening twilights; grand red-gold) made toward it, following closely by Carry. 
moons, cali.}, :uling the soft, seented Autumn nighisas|) “To Burcombe—quick as you can,’ said Eddie to 
the south-w =| )reeze came up, purring an! i’ the sunburnt boy who squeezed in between thenr to 
from the thivx-ning cuannel mists. Hon. Mark \._ dviye—thus preventing, happily, any further conver- 
and his wuc, were disturbed in their minds as they sat |sation on the note—and away tLey went. 
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end of a lovely dell, well wooded, well flowered, well 
watered by a sparkling trout stream, and very well 
known as atrysting spot for lovers with art proclivi- 
ties. It was called a “chapel,” but in reality the 
shattered ruins of a good-sized monastery occupied the 
lovely spot ; and it was not by any means easy to find 
any person who might be wanted amid the numerous 
blocks of decaying buildings that crowded the undu- 
lating ground. 

$0 they've found us out at last, have they ?” 
laughed out Sam Hall’s jolly voice, as he wiped his 
heated forehead and sat down on a stone in an arched 


ing a pretense of sketching. (Her brother Jack had 
wandered, boy-like, down the beach.) 

“Hush ! there may be people about ; don’t speak 
so loud,” warned the girl as she toyed with the dainty 
hat she had just taken off. 

“Allright. But what have they said about me ?— 
anything awful?” 


“Oh! no. Only I’m forbidden to see you more in 
private. They found that out somehow. People do 
talk so. And I should not have been here to-day, only 


Jack and I had arranged it longago. Mamma looked 
very odd when I told her I was going, and I shouldn’t 
wonder a bit if she followed me, she seems so queer 
about it.” 

«“ About what ?” he asked, [ghting a cigar and 
making himself comfortable ly unbuttoning his waist- 
coat. 

« Well, about our—‘ absurd love-making,’ she called 
it.” Tottie fairly burst out laughing, and Sam joined 
in with a boisterous guffaw. 

“But whai do you intend for the next move ?” he 
inquired, when he had half choked between tobacco 
smoke and laughter. 

“T don’t know, I’m sure. Everything seems to go 
wrong and thwart us,” she replied, meditatively, and 
a gathering gloom creeping over her fair young face 
like a thunder-storm rising on a fair April day. 
“ What can we do? We can’t well run away— 
elope.” She smiled again, but only a little at the 
word. ; ; 

“Why not? Jove, just the right thing. Post- 
chase to Farpoint—train—express, 1f you like—cross- 
country route—splendid !—bring ’em all to their bear- 
ings—old Eddie und all—in no time!” The dragoon 
was quite carricd away with the enthusiasm the idea 
evolved in his romantic brain. 

“ Hush—oh, do <6" tei dear old fool ! 
People may hear you—and”- 

“Well, but it would really be our best plan; 
wouldn’t it now ? Jove, it would stir the jolly old 
boy up, though! Be after us like a shot” 
“ And your sister ?” Put in Tottie, quietly. She 
was flushed with the eager conflict going on in her 
mind, but she spoke calmly; “what would she say of 
it ? and, above all, what would she think of poor me 
after running away with her brother ?” 

“Oh, Car be hanged! she can console herself with 
some fellow; old Eddie Kei 
Captain Samuel Hall never finished that sentence; 
his sister and Edwin burst out on them from behind 
the turret. 

“She would think you a very brazen-faced girl, Miss 
Wylde, to run away with a married man, as my bro- 
ther is!” So said Carry Hall. 

“ ¢Some fellow,’ as you are pleased to call me, will 
put a stopper on your game,Captain Hall,”cried Edwin, 
in a towering passion, going toward Tottie, who had 
bounded to her feet at the interruption, and now 
looked the picture of dismay. 

“Oh, by Jove! here’s the d—I to pay, and no pitch 
hot!” groaned out the Captain, who was thunder- 
struck at the sudden appearance and words of his 
sister—he did not notice Keiller—just when he had 
expressed (in most uncomplimentary terms) his views 
on her future prospects. 

“Do you mean to say that your brother is really 
married, Miss Hall ?” asked Eddie. 

* Really,” she answered, flushing all over as the 
bitter memory of a sad mesalliance came over her 
mind. 

“ You hear that, Tottie? The man is a 

“Stop !” shouted Sam Hall, before the other could ut- 
ter a word: “ Miss Wylde became aware I was married 
a week or twoafter she first knew me! Did you not ?” 

“I did,” answered Tottie, simply. She was regain- 
ing her calmness now, and her own dorling Eddie had 
her hand once more in his, with the old warm grasp that 
sent a thrill through her. 











” 





come during the scene. “ Why, Tottie, and I, and Capt. 
Hall were only serving you out in your own coin, when 
= weut off on the high stilts after your tumble down- 
nisl 1” 

“ And you never told me your brother was married, 
Miss Hall!” said Eddie, in a rage at being deceived in 
80 bare-faced a manner. 





recess of the old rain close by, where Tottie was mak- 


The ruined chapel at Burcombe, a couple of miles! mingled with scorn, (for she had well noted of late how 
or so from Seasurf, stands picturesquely at the sea) his temporary passion for her was waning;) 


| “Tam not in the habit of gossiping about my brother’s 
affairs, Mr. Keiller!” 

She made him a stately courtesy, turned on her heel, 
and left them with all the dignity of an injured queen; 
three minutes afterward, they heard the rattle of the 
pony-chaise, and knew she was driving into Seasurf. 

Then, and on the walk back, and in the pleasant fa- 
mily-rooms at the “ Royal,” in the presence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Wylde, the whole business came out by degrees. 
Tottie, in the simplicity of her trusting nature, had 
turned Sam Hall from a flirting admirer into a friend, 
by disclosing to him her passion for her cousin Eddie; 
while he, on his side, told ot his marriage, and between 
them they concocted a plot of sham love-making to pique 
the latter into returning to his allegiance—Tottie’s maid 
and Jack taking an active part in the performance, by 
slyly mentioning before Keiller, the various places where 
the pseudo lovers were about to meet. Sam, of course, 
dared not tell his sister, because she held the secret of 
his wedded misery, and he did not wish it spread all 
over the place—for he knew her temper when roused— 
and, as he justly remarked, “Car can pick up a good 
fellow anywhere—one spoon more or less will be nothing 
to her ?” 

But when Major Ralston, who knew the Halls so well, 
so unexpectedly turned up, and informed Mr. and Mrs. 
Wylde of all the gossip he had heard at the Marine 
Hotel about their daughter and Captain Hall, (at 
whose marriage Ralston had actually been present), the 
whole plan fell to the ground, and hence the meeting at 
Bureombe Chappel, that eventuated so differently from 
what had been expected. 

There is no 'Tottie Wylde now; but should you this 
season visit that very excellent hostelry, the “ Royal.” 
at Seasurf, you would find plenty of people to tell you of 
her “device” to win back her cousin-lover—* which 
her name is Keiller now, Sir!” as the staid head chamber- 
maid said to us only the other day when narrating the 
little romance. 


} 





(From Chambers’ Journal.) 


SYBIL NUGENT AND THE ARTIST. 


“Cousin Emily, I wish you were twenty years 
younger.” \ 
“ So do I, my dear.” \ 
“You would he just as good a chaperone) and you 
would enjoy a little time in London.” 
“1 do not think, Sybil, that [ am quite past that, yet.” 
“Then we will go. We will take lodgings\in a nice 
part near everything; and we will shop all the morn- 
ing, and lunch at a pastry cook’s, and shop all the 
afternoon; and go to the theatre in the evening. And, 
when we are tired ofall that,jwe will come back to dear 
Nutting and the dogs, and mare and cows.” 
“A little change will be very nice,” said Miss Emily 
Needham, who always acquiesced, and was generally 
loved in consequence. That she had not been 
particularly loved was a loss to some one, tor she would 
have made an admirable wife. Her husband would have 
got hisown way in everything; but perhaps that would 
have been bad for him too, and Miss Emily’s celibacy 
was probably all for the best. 
It was very convenient for Sybil’s step-father, 
General Flopdollingen, a German soldier and politician, 
who had married an English widow with one incum- 
brance, and when he lost the former, felt rather hampered 
by the latter. He kept her at school as long as 
possible ; but when she reached the age of twenty-one 
she was independent, as she inherited her own father’s 
fortune, which was a nice little property. The General, 
ndeed, would have liked her to live with him, become 
naturalized, and bestow her hand and what was in it on 
one of his nephews; and to this end, she spent several 
holidays in Prussia, and might have left school some 
years sooner, if she had shown a wish to live abroad. 
But she called the soil of the Teuton Step-Fatherland, 
and did not care much for her cousins-German. So 
General Von Flopdollingen, who had promised to look 
after her interests, and who was a conscientious man in 
private life, was puzzled, till Miss Emily Needham was 
suggested as a fitting companion for her young and 
sprightly relative, when he gladly accepted her services. 
As for Sybil Nugent herself, she was pleased enough 
to have Cousin Emily, who had always been a favorite, 
to live with her. She made an effort at first to promote 
her into an aunt, but the familiar “ Cousin Emily” rose 
to ber lips,and the attempt had to be given up. Lastly, 
the attempt suited the elder lady capitally. She was 
poor and lonely, and she liked comfort and companion- 








“ And I knew it, too!” said Master Jack, who had) 


ship. A trip to London would be very agreeab‘e; aud 
so they resolved on the excursion. There was a 
difficulty. Sybil asked Emily if she knew any one at 
all in London. 

Cousin Emily thought a while and then said: 
“There is Jane, Mrs. Hinchbrooke’s lady’s maid, who 
married and settled in London, where she lets lodgings. 
I have her address somewhere.” 

“ Lets lodgings !” cried Sybil. ~ Perhaps they are 








Carry Ilall drew herself up to the full extent of her| vacant, and we can have them. Find out where she 


| Cousin Emily’s huge rosewood desk yielded up a card, 


| which announced that Mrs. Rogers had genteel apart- 
'ments, replete with every comfort, in Gower street. 

“It must be in quite a fashionable part,” said Sybil, 
consulting a map, “ because it is near Oxford street 
and the British Museum.” 

So Cousin Emily wrote to Mrs. Rogers, who had been 
many years in the service of her principal crovy in the 
cathedral city, and to whom she had presented a work- 
box on her marriage; and received a reply by return of 
post to the effect that, by the most extraordinary acci- 
dent in the world, her drawing-room floor was vacant. 

So, one fine October day, the young maid and the old, 
found themselves transferred from their bright roomy 
home in the country to dingy London lodgings, which 
Sybil commenced at once to brighten up with flowers. 

They then commenced a life which the male mind 
shudders to contemplate—a life of shopping. Not that 
Sybil had many wants, or made many purchases, but 
those which she did make went, a prodigious way. Sup- 
posing the determined to get a mantilla, do you think 
they went to the nearest shop for such things and bought 
one? Nota bitofit. They looked in all the windows 
which displayed such things in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
Oxford street, and Regeut street, and whe. they saw 
something which pleased them, they went inside and 
overhauled the whole stock, diverging at the shopman’s 
instigation, into every article of female costume from 
ball-dresses to stockings, and then left, saying they 
would think about it. 

When hungry, they turned into pastry-cooks’ shops, 
and ate ices and sweet cakes. About five o’clock they 
were exhausted and went home to tea, after which 
they sallied out again to a theatre, a concert, or an 
entertainment, and then wound up the day with a 
hearty supper. 

This kind of life was all very well for the young 
one, who had the constitution of a cassowary, but at 
the end of three days Cousin Emily fell ill. Sybil 
was much concerned, and wanted to call in a doctor, 
but the invalid did not consider that necessary. 

“T think, dear,” she said meekly, “ that if we were 
to dine sometimes, I should be able to stand it all 
well enough.” 

So they adopted more regular habits, and Sybil left 
off working her chaperone so hard; obtained books 
from a library, hired a piano, and started a piece of 
silk flower-work. But as her constitution and habits 
demanded a good deal of exercise, and she could not 
walk abont London alone, she fraternized strongly 
with the landlady, Mrs. Rogers, and took her about 
with her, as the best thing under the circumstances. 
Mrs. Rogers was a Jady of considerabie conversa- 
tional powers, but perhaps she was most graphic when 
she talked about her lodgers, past and present. Her 
ground-floor was now occupied by an old gentleman, 
who spent the greater part of his waking life in the 
library of the British Museum. The top part of the 
house was tenanted by an artist, who had many mer- 
its and one great fault, a poverty which caused him 
to be backward in his rent payments. He was accus- 
tomed to go away for weeks, or even months toge- 
ther, without leaving any address ; he was thus ab- 
sent now. 

One steady wet day, when Sybil had played, read, 
worked, till she got the fidgets in all her restless 
limbs, a curiosity which had already been awakened, 
became imperative. She sent for Mrs. Rogers, and 
asked whether she could not see the deserted studio. 
“There’s only rubbish, Miss,” said the landlady ; 
“but please not to move any of it, or he will go on at 
me like anything, when he comes back. Not that he 
has any right, being in arrears, but he has a way with 
him, and I am soft-hearted, and he pays what he can. 
This is the key.” 

Sybil took it, and ran up stairs. But when she 
turned the lock, a feeling of shame came over her, as 
if she were prying, or at least trespassing. However, 
she pushed the door back, and entered a most untidy 
apartment. There were easels, one with a half-finished 
paintiug upon it; there were various articles of cos 
tume, male and female, scattered about ; in one cor- 
ner stood a dummy figure, attired merely in yellow 
boots and spurs, and a cavilier hat and feather. Spe- 
cimens of ancient armor lay in a heap, from which 
protruded likewise a modern musket and bayonet, a 
cricket-bat, foils, and single sticks. There was a 
rack of curious pipes, German and Turkish. There 
were casts of famous statues, and what seats and 
tables there were, were imitation antiquities. 
Two large portfolios on stands took up a good deal 
of room, and the litter was completed by the heaps of 
pictures, in various stages of progression—very early 
stages, indeed, most of them—piled up here and 
there. The walls, likewise, were covered with pic- 
tures, some of which were finished. One, an Ariadne, 
just waking up to the fact of Theseus’ desertion of 
her, was honored with a very smart frame, which had 
been hung almost out of sight by the “ Hanging Com- 
mittee” of the Royal Academy Exhibition. The 
longer she looked at the picture, the more it pleased 
her, and at last she got quite indignant with the 





stately figure as she answered him with great dignity, \lives at once, there’s a dear.” 


Academy officials, who had hung it in a bad place; 
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and with the public who had not bought it. Then, 

dually feeling at home, she went in for a regular 
inspection of all the studies and sketches, and half- 
formed designs in the room ; and at last, even dipped 
into the portfolios. The result was, that instead of 
passing the ten minutes she first proposed to herself 
in the studio, she spent the whole afternoon there, and 
talked of nothing but her discovery to Cousin Emily all 
dinner-time. Not content with that, she introduced 
her to the studio on the following morning, though 
the weather was fine, and the elder lady took a fair 
interest in the pictures, though she was not as enthu- 
siastic as the younger; enthusiasm is apt to fail us 
before our eyes and teeth. 

“Oh, Cousin Emily ! is it not shameful that such a 
beautiful painter should get so little for his works, 
hardly enough to live on, while mere daubers are 
paid—oh, ever so much ?” 

“Tt is a pity he does not try daubing, then.” 

“Oh, he could not do it; real genius cannot be con- 
cealed. He isa handsome young man, with melan- 
choly eyes, and beard—dark, of course; but he is not 
really melancholy; quite the reverse.. And so good; 
he half supports his mother, who is the widow of an 
Indian officer, with only her pension to live on; that 
is why he has debts.” 

“Why, Sybil ! how did you come to know all this 
about Mr. What is his name ?” 





“Doria is his name, but I have never set eyes 
upon him. Mrs. Rogers told me all I have just re- 
peated.” 

“Ob ” 


said Cousin Emily, who had experienced the 
nearest approach to the feminine sensation called a 


“TI don’t know; a good customer, anyhow.” 

“Well, good-bye; I have finished your chibouque, and 
am due presently at a classical concert. By-the-bye, 
will you come? I havea spare ticket. Perhaps Miss 
Nugent will be there.” 

“No, thank you; I hate classical music. 
must work. Good bye.” 

When a man announces that he really must work, an 
idle fit is coming over him; it is equivalent to the “I 
won’t give in” of one who is just beaten. Directly he 
was alone, Doria sat down in the place his visitor had 
vacated. 

So people talked, did they? Was there anything in 
her manner, to justify outsiders in thinking she would 
have himif he asked her? What did it matter? He 
did not ask her. But it was prudent to go to places 
where he was sure to meet her ? He must avoid her in 
the future; she would go back to the country in a few 
weeks, and then he would forget all about her—‘ out of 
sight, out of mind.” He had made a good beginning by 
declining to go to the concert. 

Poor Doria must have been very far gone when he 
tried to deceive himself. He knew well that Sybil 
Nugent disliked classical music as much as he did, and 
would certainly not be there. In truth, he had hardly 
admitted to himself how far his happiness was bound 
up with the love of a girl. Ile was not a susceptible 
man; his affections were stronger than his passions, 
and both were well under command of his reason. He 
certainly would not have allowed himself to grow 
so fond of Sybil, had he been aware of her pecuniary 
position. He had met her at different houses where 


Besides, I 





“turn,” which her placid nature permitted. She was 
at all events affected. 

It became quite a habit of Sybil’s to run up and 
look over the absent artist’s sketches, and no doubt 
she would soon have begun to criticise and find fault, 
only, before she had time to reach that stage, she left 
the lodgings. 

It is not likely that a well-connected young lady of 
good fortune, and subject to no authority but the law 
of the land and public opinion, should be allowed to 
remain long hidden in London. People who have 
money always find relations, connections, and friends 
who are always glad to see them. In a fortnight, 
Sybil and Cousin Emily were domiciled in a hospit- 
able mansion in Belgravia. 

One June morning, Harry Doria was in his studio 
painting, and talking at intervals to a friend who was 
a sad loafer,but atoned for it by buying a picture now 
and then, and who was at present lounging on a sofa, 
smoking a Turkish pipe, the flavor of which pleased 
him. 

* Well, how do you get on—pretty well, I hope ?” 
said the loafing friend, “ Excuse mentioning it.” 

Harry was not the least discomposed. “I am,” 
said he, “certainly doing better this year than I have 
ever done before; this year, when it does not matter, 
and I have only myself to provide for.” 

* Don’t talk like that, old fellow; you made your 
mother’s declining years comfortable,and have no cause 
for regret. As the old ties break, we form new ones. 
Apropos, are you going to marry the heiress ?” 

“ What heiress ?” 

* Mercenary man! Have you so many in your eye? 
Why, Miss Nugent, of course; everybody has settled 
it for you.” 

“ Perhaps everybody has decreed that I am going to 
have the Koh-i-noor set in a scarf-pin. Poor Miss Nu- 
gent ! I imagine that she expects to do better for her- 
self than to marry a third-rate canvas-spoiler. 

“ Well, you are pretty intimate at all events.” 

“T have met her at parties, certainly, and we talk 
together a good deal, having many subjects of interest 
incommon; but the idea is ridiculous; she is a great 
deal too rich.” 

“That is a fault most fellows would look over,” ob- 
served the other, laughing. 

“‘T could not,” said Doria. “ Fancy its being in your 
wife’s power to tell you, whenever you had a row, that 
but for her you would be a pauper; that your house is 
hers; your servants, hers, yourself, a thing she has 
bought. No, thank you.” 

“My dear Lucifer, you exaggerate. If you are get- 
ting as much for portraits at expect you will, a couple 
of years hence, you will be able to marry any woman and 
preserve your independence. How sharply your Aca- 
demy picture was snapped up. It was not sold before- 
hand, was it ?” 

* No; and I put an extravagant price on it, out of a 
sort of bravado, because Jones tried to cheapen it one 
day before it was finished. What a funny animal the 
public is! The price that picture fetched, brought me 
more orders in a week than I have ever kad in a year.” 

‘« Perhaps the merits of the picture, not its price, did 
that.” 

“Not a bit of it; it is not half so good as my 
* Ariadne.’ ” 

“Oh, you have sold that too?” 

“Yes; and to thesame person; at least the name is 
the same; Needham, Miss Needham.” 

“ Another heiress ?” 


he was an habitual guest, and from her retiring manners 
and simple style of dress, formed the conclusion that 
she was a poor girl, rather patronized by the friends 
with whom she was staying. He was one of those 
men who never catch floating gossip, till long after it 
is stale news to everybody else; and when at last he 
learned that she was wealthy, and that he was rising 
rather in estimation as a successful heiress-hunter, he 
felt the wound go deeper than his pride, and he had a 
good thick coating of that, too. Yes, he had too 
much pride, but very little vanity, and lack of the 
latter quality originally confirmed him in his idea 
that Miss Nugent was poor, probably dependent. 
Would she listen to him—draw to him as she did, if 
it were otherwise? To him, a poor, little-considered 
artist, with no prospects beyond his art? As for 
Sybil, she entirely reciprocated his affection, and had 
made up her mind, at a comparatively early stage of 
their acquaintanceship, that 1s she did not marry him 
she would never marry any one else. Of course, in 
her case, there was a spice of romance about the mat- 
ter. She got to know and like him before she caught 
his name, which had been slurred when she was first 
introduced to him; and so the coincidence struck her 
very forcibly,when she suddenly and accidently learn- 
ed that he was the very man, whose studio she had ex- 
amined in so unceremonious a fashion, and whose 
“ Ariadne” she had purchased in Cousin Emily’s name. 
She felt perfectly convinced that he loved her, and 
wondered why he did not say so. 

Are there any limits to human perversity ? Lovers 
are torn asunder by poverty every day, but here were 
a couple who positively failed tv come together sim- 
ply and only because one was rich. It was not an or- 
dinary love affair; they had never talked of love. But 
their tastes, ideas, sympathies, agreed so admirably, 
that they seemed positively made for one another; 
and to friends who knew them both, it seemed more 
than natural, almost necessary, that they should marry. 
If of the same sex, they would have been fast friends. 
Had their ages been very dissimilar, or had they both 
passed the age of the passions, they would still have 
been drawn closely together. These cases are very 
rare, but they occur, and when two such people meet, 
and marry, they attain a degree of happiness not often 
vouchsafed to mortals. And yet these two never met 
again. Doria stuck to his resolution, and avoided 
Sybil, who went back to the country, and took to 
Ritualism and fantastic emdroidery. 

Another May came round, and Harry Doria had 
four portraits—three ladies, one “of a gentleman”— 
hung on the academy walls; besides a classical study, 
which sold for a high price. He excelled mostly in 
figure painting, but figures must have foregrounds and 
backgrounds, and he was not quite satistied with his 
landscapes. So, when the season waned, he packed 
his knapsack, and started off on a solitary walking and 
sketching tour, for the purpose of studying English 
skies, streams and trees. A wandering life of that 
kind having great attractions for him, and the Aut- 
umn being remarkably fine, the month which he in- 
tended to spend out of town expanded to nearly three, 
and it was toward the end of October that he entered 
a pretty village, which took his fancy so much that 
he stopped, that it was early in the afternoon, and he 
meant to have gone some miles further. “I must have 
that church porch and the avenue,” he said to himself, 
as he turned into the old-fashioned inn, where he left 
his knapsack and his dinner, and then went out again 
with his portfolio and water-color box, to utilize the 
couple of | hours’ remaining daylight. 





“What is the name of this place?” he asked his 
landlord that evening. 
“Nutting, sir, Nutting,” replied the host, astound- 
ed at the depths to which human ignorance could sink. 
Nutting! That was the name of the village where 
Sybil lived. She had often talked about it, and said 
what a pretty sketch could be made from the church- 
yard, and how often she had tried to take it and had 
failed to satisfy herself. What a strange coincidence, 
that he should have wandered there; it looked like a 
fatality. 


“ You are a stranger in these parts, maybe, sir?” ad- 
ded the landlord. 
* Yes; but I have often aeard of Nutting, from a 
friend who knew it very well. There is a pretty place 
called Owlsnest, here, if it is the same Nutting I 
mean.” 

“ Yes, sir, yes; that’s right. Shall you want any- 
thing more before the bar closes? You see, we are 
early people here.” 
Doria did not sleep much that night. He had made 
up his mind to avoid the heiress altogether, and yet, now 














finding himself close to her, the temptation to call was 
very strong. In the morning, it occurred to him that 
the struggle might be unnecessary; Miss Nugent had 
very likely gone from the neighborhood. ; 
“ Who is living at Owlsnest now ?” he asked when he 


went down. 

‘Miss Needham, sir, for the present,” was the ré ly, 
which acted on him like a cold water douche, for he had 
not believed in his theory of Sybil’s probable absence 
one jot. At any rate, there was no need for him to 
hurry away. By-the-bye, what name did the landlord 
say? Needham? Why, it was a Miss Needham who 
bought his “ Ariadue und other pictures, and whose 
patronage seemed to have been the turning-point in his 
career, and had brought him such luck. He would cer- 
tainly call, and introduce himself to a lady of such ex- 
cellent taste and discrimination, It did notoceur to him 
that Needham was by no means an uncommon name ;he 
was too glad of an excuse to enter the house which Sybil 
had inhabited, 

He spent the morning in sketching the scenes which 
she had often spoken of with enthusiasm. In the after- 
noon, he called at Owlsnest, and sent in his ecard, 

Miss Needham would see him presently, if he did not 
mind waiting a few minutes. He was shown into the 
dining-room, where the first object which met his eye, 
was his own “ Ariadne,” hung in the spot which was 
most favorably lighted in the room. Other pictures of 


iis viuementod cha wallg 

Presently, a lady dressed in deep using antered 
the room. Doria introduced himself, and explained that 
being by accident in her neighborhood, he did not 
like to pass on without paying his compliments to so 
kind and liberal a patroness. 

“The pictures were bought in my name, it is true, 
Mr. Doria,” said the lady; “ but there is no harm in your 
knowing now that my poor friend was the real purchaser.” 

“ Indeed !” said Doria, rather mystified. “ A friend, 
you sa is 

“Your friend also, Mr. Doria ; my dear Sybil reck- 
oned you as one.” 

“ Sybil, Miss Nugent, was the secret purchaser of my 
pictures!” cried Doria. “ Oh, how blind I was. But 
you said your poor friend. Has any misfortune hap- 
pened to her? You are in mourning ; she is away-——” 

“Have you not heard?” gasped cousin Emily, turn- 
ing very white. ‘“ Poor Sybil, three months ago, caught 
the typhus fever in a cottage, It was a very deadly 
type, and she only lived three days.” 

The shock may be conceived. From erroneous reason- 
ing he had missed the chance of a lifelong happiness. 
And how often, from false shame and false conceptions, 
is such the case? We will not explain the feelings of 
Doria. They may be guessed at. 
One of the best pictures he has ever succeeded in 
painting represents a village church-yard, in which one 
grave is conspicuous. He has been offered a fancy 
price for it; it is not for sale; 1 doubt if it will leave his 
studio during his lifetime. 








Tur treasures of the Cathedral of Monza are about to be shown 
for the first time to the public. These interesting specimens of 
goldsmiths’ work, some of the sixth century, include the famed 
iron crown of the Lombards, the gift of Pope Gregory the Great 
to Queen ‘T'heclinda, a kind of coronet or jointed circlet of gold, 
loaded with precious stunes, und the ‘*suntio chiodo,” or nail of 
the cross, whence it derives its name, hammered into a thin 
tillet of the iron within, 





A Prisoner at THE Bar.—It is an extraordinary sensation to 
stand up in enforced silence and inaction among & crowd of peo- 
who are doing nothing, but think of and talk of you, while you 
yourself are alone, allowed to do nothing, and not to speak a 
word. No wonder that the prisoner at the bar is so often im- 
pressed with the idea, that the bole business 1s less to him than 
the coatless mn and tawdry. red-faced girls, who line the front 
row of the gallery, and grin like the gods ata pantomine. It 
was a strange sensation, moreover, to be talked about, as an un- 
fortunate victim of error, by a man whom | had never set eyes 
on in my life before—who spoke about me, aud criticised my 
actions, as though he, who did not know me from Adam, knew 
all about me, better than |. No wonder that the most insensely 
real of human dramas appears so often unreal and dreamlike to 
him whom it most concerns, — Zelda's Fortune 























THE ALBION. 








(From Macmillan’s Magazine.) 
Attainment. 


I think Odysseus, when the strife was o'er — 
With all the waves and wars, a weary while, 
Was restless in the disenchanted isle, 

And atill would watch the sunset from the shore, 

Go down the golden path ; and evermore ? 
His heart would follow westward, mile on pile, 
Back to the Goddess of the magic wile, 

Calypso , and the love that was of yore. 


And thou, thy baven gained, must turn thee yet, 
To look across the sad and storwy space, 
Tears of a youth as bitter as the sea, 

Ab, with a heavy heart and eyelids wet, 

Because, within a far forsaken place, 

‘Times | ast and Might-bave-been are lost to thee. 


NINETY-THREE. 


By Victor Hugo, 


AUTHOR OF “LES MISERABLES,” ETC., ETC. 


Part the Second— Book the ‘Third. 
THE CONVENTION. 


VIL—Brrrrany THE Reset. 
(Continued from our last.| 


Finisterre fermed the boundary of France: there the space 
given to man ended, and the march of generations stopped. 
** Halt !” the ocean cried to the land, and barbarism said the 
same to civiljzation, Each time that the centre—Puris— gives 
an impulse, whether that impulse comes from royalty or repub- 
licanism, whether it be ia the interest of despotism or liberty, it 
is something New, and Brittany bristles up again tit. ‘ Leave 
us in peace. What is it they want of us?” The Marais seizes 
the pitchfork, the Bocage its carbine. All our attempts, our 
initiative movement in legislation and in education, our ency- 
clopedias, our philosophies, our venius, our glories, all fail be- 
fore the Houroux; the tocsin of Baxouges menaces the French 
Revolution, the moor of Faou rises 1m rebellion against the voice 
of our towns, and the bells of the Haut-des-Pres declares war 
against the ‘l'ower of the Louvre. 

Strange deafness ! ] 

The Vendean insurrection was a fatal misunderstanding. 

A colossal scufile, a jangling of Titans, an immeasurable re- 
bellion, destined to leave in history only one word—the Vendee 
—a word black but famous, committing suicide for the absent, 
devoted tu egotism, passing its time in making to cowardice the 
offer of a boundless bravery; without ca'culation, without 
strategy, without tactics, without plan, withont aim, without 
chie’, without responsibility; showing to what extent Will can 
be impotent; chivalric and savage; absurdity at its climax, 
building up a barrier of black shadows against the light; ignor- 
ance making a long resistance at once idiotic aud superb against 
truth and justice, right, reason and deliverance; the terror of 
eight years, the rendering desolate tourteen departments, the 
devastation of fields, the destruction of harvests the burning of 

i i iti i of hanees, the maceeaure uv’ 
an Sea eon ats thatch, the sword in the 
vt, ese Cerror of civilization, the hope of Mr. Pitt; such was 

is war, the unreasoning efforts of the parricide. 

In short by proving the necessity of perforating in every 
direction the ol 1 Breton shadows, and piercing this thicket with 
arrows of light from every querter at once, the Vendee served 
Progress. Catastrophes havo o strange faculty for arrangiug 
matters. 


PART THE THIRD—THE THREE CHILDREN. 
BOOK THE FIRST. 


L.—Ptusquam Civitia Beta. 


The summer of 1792 had been very rainy; the summer of 1793 
waa very hot. In consequence of the civil war there were no 
roads left, so to speak, in Brittany. Still it was possible to get 
zbout, thanks to the beauty of the season. Dry ticids make an 
easy route. 

At the close of a lovely Joly day, about an hour after sunset, 
&@ man on horseback, who came from the direction of Avranches, 
drew rein before the little inn called the Croix-Brancard, which 
stood at the entrance of Pontorson, and which for years past had 
borne this inscription on its sign—* Gsood cider sold here.” Lt 
had been warm ali day, but the wind was beginning now to 
rie. 

This traveler was enveloped in an ample cloak which covered 
the back of his horse. He wore a broad hat with a tri-colored 
cockade, which was a sufficiently bold thing to do in this coun- 
try of hed,es and gunshots, where a cockade wae a target ‘The 
cloak, fastened about his neck, was thrown back to leave his 
arms free, while bensath glimpses could be bad of a tri-colored 
sash with two pistols thrustin it. A sabre hang dowu below 
the clouk. At the sound of the horse's hoofs, the door ot t! e ina 
opened and the landiord appeared with lantern in hand. It was 
the half-way hour between day and night; still light along the 
highway, but dark in the house. The host looked at the cockade. 
** Citizen,” said he, ** do you stop here ?”’ 

“ No,” 

‘* Where are you going then?’ 

"fo Dol.” 

** In that case go back to Avranches or remain ut Pontorson.” 

“Why ?” 

** Because there is fighting at Dol.” 

* Ab !" said the horseman. 

Then he added: ** Give my horse some oats.” 

The host brought the trough, emptied a measure of oats into 
it, and took the bridle off the horse, which began to snuff aud 
eat. 

The dialogue continued. 

** Citizen, is that horse requisitioned ?” 

* No.” 

* It belongs to you ?” 

“ Yes. I bought and paid for it.” 

** Where do you come from ?” 

* Paris" 

** Not direct 7” 


“ No. 











“I should think not! The roads are closed. But the post 
runs still ” 

** As tauras Alengon. I left it there.” 

“Ab ! Very soon there will be no longer any posts in France. 
There are no more horses. A horse worth three hundred francs 
Costs six hundred, and fodder is beyond all price, i have veen 


- teen hundred and thirteen postmasters that there fused to be, 


| postmaster, and now I am a keeper ofa cookshop. Out of thir- 


jtwo hundred have resigned, Citizen, you traveled according 
|to the new tariff ?” 
| ‘ That of the Ist of May—yes.” 
| « Twenty sous a post for a carriage, twelve for a gig, five sous 
a van. You bought your horse at Alengon ?” 
“ Yes.” 
| * You have ridden all day ¢” 
| ‘* Since dawn.” 
** And yesterday ?” 
| * And the dav before.” ‘ 
| **!eansee that. You came by Domfont and Mortaiu.” 
| ** And Avranches.” 

“Take my advice, citizen; rest yourself. You must be tired. 
Your horse is certainly.” 

** Horses have a right to be tired; men have not.” 

The host again fixed his eyes on the traveler. It was a grave, 
calm, severe face, framed by grey hair. f 

The inokeeper cast a glance along the road, which was desert- 
ed as far as the eye could reach, and said, *‘And you travel 
alone in this fashion ?” 

‘¢T have an escort.” 

‘* Where is it?” 

** My sabre and pistols.” . 

The innkeeper brought a bucket of water, and, while the 
horse was drinking, studied the traveler, and said mentally, 
“ All the same, he has the look of a priest.” 

The horseman resumed: ** You say there is fighting at Dol ?” 

“Yes. They are just about beginning.” 

** One ci-dev mt against another ci-devan’.” 

‘* What do you say ?” 

“* I say that an ex-noble who is for the Republic is fighting 
against another ex-noble who is for the King.” 

‘* But there is no longer a king.” 

** "There is the little fellow, Capet’sson! The odd part of 
the business is that these two c/-devants are relations.” 

The horseman listened attentively. The innkeeper continued: 
** One is young the other old. It is the grand-nephew who 
fights the great-uncle. ‘The uncle is a royalist, the nephew a 
patriot. The uncle commands the Whites, the nephew com- 
mands the Blues. ‘bh, they will show no quarter, |'ll warrant 
you. itis a war to the death.” 

* To the death ?” 

“Yes, citizen. Stay ! would you like to nee the compliments 
they fling at each other's heads? Here is ¢ notice the old man 
continues to placard everywhere, on all the b uses and all the 
trees. He has had it stuck up on my very door,” 

‘The host held up his lautern to a square of paper fastened on 
@ panel of the double-door, and, as the placard was writtea in 
large characters, the traveler could read it as he sat on his 
horse. 

** The Marquis de Lantenac has the honor of informing his 
grand-nephew, the Viscount Gauvain, that if the Marquis has 
the good fortune to seize his person, he will cause the Viscount 
to be very nicely shot.” 


He tarned and threw the light ofa lantern upon a second 
placard, on a level with the first, upon the other panel of the 
door. The traveler read: 

‘Gauvain warns Lautenac that if he takes him, he will have 
him shot.” 

* Yesterda ,” said the hoot, “(he Nrst placard was stuck on 
wy aoor, and this morning the second. There was no delay in 
the answer.’ 

The traveler in a low voice, and as if speaking to himself, 
uttered these words, which the innkeeper heard without 
thoroughly comprebending. 

“Yes ! this is more than civil war, it is family war. It is 
necessary, and it is well. The grand restoration of the people 
wust be bought at this price.” 

Aud the traveler raised his hand to his hat and saluted the 
second placard on which his eyes were still fixed. 

The host continued: * So, citizen, you unders anil how the 
matter lies. Inthe cities aud the large towns we are for the 
Revolution, in the country they are against it; that is to say, in 
the towns ibe people are Frenchwen and in ihe villages they are 
Bretons. It is a war of the townspeople against the peasants. 
They call us cockneys, we call them clowns. ‘lhe nobles and 
the priests are with them.” 

** Not at all,” interrupted the horseman. 

** Certainly not, citizen, since we have here a viscount against 
& marqevis.” 

‘hen +e added to himself ‘* And I feel sure I am speaking to 
a priest.’ . 

; Lp horseman ‘continued: ‘‘ Aud which of the two has the 
vest of it ?” 

* ‘The visconnt so far. But he has his work cut out for him. 
he old man isa tough one. They belong to the Gauvain 
family ~ nobles of these parts. |t is a family with two branches; 
there is the eldest branch, whose chiet is called the Marquis de 
Lautenae, and there is the young brauch, whose chief 1s culled 
the Viscount Ganvair. ‘To-day the two branches fight each 
other, One does not see that among trees, but one sees it ~mong 
men. ‘This Marquis de Lantenae is all powerful in Brittany; 
the peasants cousider him a prince. ‘he very day he landed, 
eight thousand men joined him; in a week three hundred 
parishes had risen [ft Le had beeu able to get a foothold on the 
coast the Euglish would bave landed. Luckily this Gauvain 
was at hand—the other's grand-nephew—odd chance! He is 
the republican commander, and has checkmated his great-uncle. 
And then, as good luck would have it, when this Lantenac ar- 
rived, and was maseacring a heap of prisoners, he bad two 
wowen shot, one of w.om had three children that had been 
adopted by a Haris regiment. And that madea terrible regi- 
ment, They call themselves the Red Cap Regiment. ‘lbere are 
not many of those Parisiaas left, bit they know how to use the 
bayonet. They have b.en incorporated into the division of 
Commandant Gauvain. Nothing can stand against them. They 
mean to avenge the women, and retake the chillren. Nobody 
knows what the old man bas done with the little ones. That is 
what enrages the Parisian grenadiers. If those babies had not 
been mixed up in the matter—the war would not be what it is, 
The viscount 1s a goud, brave young mun; but the old fellow is 
& terrible marquis. The peasants call it the war of Saint 
Michael against Beelzebub. You know, perhaps, that Saint 
Michael is the guardian angel of the district. They say he over- 
came the devil, and buried him under unother mountain near 
here, which is called Tombelaine. 

** £es,” murmured the horseman: ‘‘ Tamba Beleni, the tomb 
of Belenus—Bel, Belia, Beelzebub.”’ 

** | see that you are well informed.”’ 

And the host muttered again to himself: ‘He understands 
Latin ! Decidedly he is a priest” 

Then he resumed: ‘' Well, citizen, for the peasants it is that 
war beginning over again. For them the royalist general is 
Saint Michael, and Beelzebub is the republican commander. 
Bat if there is a devil, it is certainly Lantenac, and if there is an 





angel, itis Gauvain. You will take nothing, citizen ?” 


* Here,” added the host, ‘is the reply.” ' 


* Ihave my flask and a bit of bread. But you have not told 
me what is doing at Dol ?” 

‘This. Gauvrin commar dg the exploring co umn of the coast. 
Lantenac’s aim was to rouse pA general insurrection, and sustain 
Lower Brittany by the aid gf Lower Normandy, open the door 
to Pitt, and give a shove forward to the Vendean army, with 
twenty thousand English two hundred thousané peasants. 
Cauvain cut this plan shor}. He holds the c: ast, and he drives 
Lantenvac into the interior dnd the English into the sea. Lan- 
tenac was here, and Gauvdin has dislodged him, has retaken 
from him the Pont-au-Beau, has driven him out of Avranches, 
chased him out of Villedieu, and kept him from reaching Gran- 
ville. He is manceuvring to shut him up again in the Forest of 
Fongeres, and to surround him. Yesterday everything was going 
well;Gauvain was here with his division. All of a sudden— 
there was an alarm ! —the old man, who is sxilful, made a point; 
information comes that he has marched on Dol. If he takes 
Dol apd establishes a battery on Mount Dol (for he has cannon), 
then there will be a pluceton the coast where the English can 
land, and we are lost. That is why, as there was not a minute 
to .ose, that Gauvain, who isa man with a head, took counsel 
with nobody but himself, asked no orders and waited for none, 
but sounded the signal to saddle, put to his artillery, collected 
his troop, drew his sabre, and, wh le Lantenac throws himself 
on Dol, Gauvain throws himself on Lantenac. _It is at Do) that 
these two Breton heads will knock together. There will bea 
fine shock. They are at it now.”’ 

‘How long does it take to get to Dol ?” 

** At least three hours for a troop with a baggage-train; but 
they are there now.” 

The traveler listened, and said: ‘ Yes, I think I hear 
cannon.” 

the host listened, ‘* Yes, citizen; and the musketry. They 
have opened the ball. You had better pass the night here, 


Notbing good to be got over there.” 


**I cannot stop. I must keep on my road.” 
**You are wrong. Ido not know your business; bat the risk 


is great, and unless it concerns what you hold dearest in the 
world” —— 


‘In truth, it is that which is concerned,” said the horseman. 
** Something lixe your son”—-— 

** Very nearly that,” said the cavalier. 

The innkeeper raised his head, and said to himself—* Still 


this citizen gives me the impression of being a priest.” 


“‘ Put the bridle back on my horse,” said the traveler ‘‘ How 


much do | owe you?” 


He paid the man. 

‘The host set the trough and the bucket against the wall, and 
returned toward the horseman. 

** Since you are determined to go, hsten to my advice. It is 
clear that you are going to Saint-Malo. Well, do not pass by 
Dol. ‘There are two roads; the road by Dol, and the road along 


the sea-shore. Citizen, at the end of the street you will find the 
branching off of the two routes; that f Dol is on the left, that 
of Saint-Georges-de- Brebaine on the right. Listen well to 1e; 


if you go by Dol, you will fall into the middle of the massacre. 
{hat is why you must not turn to the left, but to the right. 

* Thanks,” sa d the traveler. 

He spurred his horse forward. Darkness was now complete: 
he burried on into the night. ‘The innkeeper lost sight of him. 
When the traveler reached the end of the street where the two 
rvads branched off, he heard the voice uf the innkeeper calling 
to him fro v afar—*‘* Take the rigbt.” 


He took the left. 
Il.—Dot. 


Dol, a Spanish city of France in Brittany, as the guide-books 
call it, is not a town; it isa street. A great old Gothic street, 
bordered all the way on the right and the left by houses with 
pillars, placed irregularly, so that they form nooks and elbows in 
the highway, which is nevertheless very wide. ‘he 1est of the 
town is only a network of lanes, attaching themselyes to this 
main thoroughfare, and pouring into it like brooks into a river. 
The city, without gates or wails, open, overlooked by Mount 
Dol, could not have sustained a siege, but the street might have 
sustained one. ‘The promontories of houses, which were still to 
be seen fifty years back, and the two-pillared galleries which 
bordered the street, made a battle ground that was very etrong 
and capabie of offering great resistance. Each house was a 
fortress in fact, and it would be necessary to take them one after 
another. The old market place was very nearly in the middle of 
the street. 
Tke innkeeper of the Croix-Brancard had spoken truly— a 
mad contlict filled Dol at the moment he uttered the words. An 
atter-dark duel between the Whites, that morning arrived, and 
the Blues, who had come upon them in the evening, burst sud- 
denly over the town. The forces were unequal; the Whites 
numbered six thousand —there were only fifteen hundred Blues; 
but there was equality in point of obstinate rage. Strange to 
oey, it was the fifteen hundred who had attacked the six thous- 
and, 
On one side a mob, on the othera phalanx. On one side 
six thousand peasants, with ‘* Sacred Hearts” on their leathern 
vests, white ribands on their round hats, Christian devices on 
their braces, chaplets on their belts, carrymg more pitchforks 
than sabres, carbines without bayonets, dragging cannon with 
ropes; badly equipped, badly disciplined, badly armed, but fall 
of enthnsiasm. On the other side were fifteen hundred soldiers, 
wearing three-cornered hats, with tricolored cockades, coats with 
large tails and wide lappels, shoulder-belts, copper hilted swords 
aud carrying guns with long bayonets. They were trained, 
skilled; docile yet fierce. They too were obeying like men who 
would know how to command, vclunteers, shoeless and in rags 
too, but volunteers for their country. On the side of Monareby, 
peasants who were paladins; on the side of the Revolution, 
barefooted heroes, each of these armies possessing a soul in its 
leader; the Royalists having an old man, the Republicans a 
young one. On one side, Lantenac; on the otber, Ganvain. 
The Revolution, besides its figures of youthful giants sucu as 
Danton, Saint-Just, and Robespierre, has young ideal figures, 
such as Hoche and Marceau. Gauvain was one of these. He 
was thitty years old; be had a Herculean bust, the solemn eye of 
a prophet, and the laugh of achild. He did not smoke, he did 
not drink, he did not swear. He carried a dressing case 
throngh the whole war; he took great care of his nails, his tectin, 
and his hair, which was dark and luxuriant. During halts he 
himself shook im the wind tis military coat, riddled with bullets 
and white with dust. Tuough always rushiug headlong into an 
affray, he had never been wounded. Though his voice was re- 
markably soft, he could utter the stern orders needed by a 
leader. He set the example of sleeping oa the ground, in the 
wind, the rain, and the snow, rolled in his cloak and with bis 
noble head pillowed on a stone. His was a heroic and innocent 
soul ‘The sabre in his hand transfigured him. He had that 
feminine air which in battie turns into somethiug formidab'e. 


{To be continued in our next.) 
S&” This translation is printed by thef permission of HanrzR 
& Broruzrs . 
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THE PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. | 

This Company has made an arrangement with 
Mr. John Roach, for three iron steamships, of 
3,000 tons burden, to be delivered in eleven, 
twelve, and thirteen months from date. The, 
vessels are to iron propellers, with compound 
engines and in all respects equal to the best 
afloat; dimensions, 30) feet length, 40 feet 
width, 31 feet depth of hold; price, $600,000 
each. Two other firms were desirous of build- 
ing one ship each, but not below $650,000; a 
price to which the Pacific Mail Company would 
not consent. 

Mr. Hatch says that the contemplated run- 
ning arrangement whereby the steamship com- 
pany is to operate the Panama Railroad, will 
amount to a saving of from 5 to 7 per cent. on 
the capital stock of the railroad company. Be- 
sides this, he says it will maze a through lin- 
under one direction, that will cheapen freights, 
prevent delay, and be otherwise more satisfac- 
tory to the merchants of New York and San 
Francisco who have dealings with the line. 


—_—_—_—_—_—————— 
The Cotton Crop of the United States. 


Wasuinoton, July 15th, 1874. 

The cotton planters’ roport to tue Dapartment 
of Agriculture, in accordance with the condi 
tional promise of their June report, which ap- 
peared in this Joornal on June 20th, an improv- 
ment in the condition of the plant ia every 
State. The percentages of average condition 
are higher then in June by the following fig- 
vres: Louisiana 3, Arkansas 4, Florida 6. 
South Carolioa 7, Mississippi 9, Alabame 10, 
Georgia 11, Tennessee and Texas, 12, North 
Carolina 18, Texus and North Carolina return 
a condition above the average. The fol- 
lowing are the State averages: North Caro- 
lina 102; South Carolina 88; Georgia 91; Flor- 
ida 96; Alabama 92; Viscissippi 87; Louisiana 
73; Texas 102; Arkansas, 94, and Tennessee 97, 
As compared with July of last your the condi- 
tion is higher, except in Florida, Louisiana and 
Arkansas, though the difference is slight in Ten- 
nessee and Geo:gia, and not very wide in Mis— 
siceippi and Alabama, 

Io North Carolina the temperature hae Leen 
high, rains sersonable and the growth rapid, 
though the plant is still smal! and ten days lat 
in certain counties The fields have generally 
had good preparation and clean culture. Edge- 
combe, which produces $ of the cotton of the 
State, reta:nsa condition of 110. 

The improvement bas been rapid in South 
Carolina and is still progres-ing, though the 
growth is not advanced to an average. Lice in- 
fest some fields. Darlington, yielding 1-7ih of 
the fibre of the State, returns a condition of 90 

Seventy-three counties in Georgia, represent 
ing gof the crop, report a thrifty growth, » 
backward season, too much rain, better and 
clearer t lage than last year, and leas of fertil 
izers used. Rumors of the caterpillar come up 
from Southwestern Georgia. ’ 

Improvement is manifested in Florida, wit! 
too abundant rains in some counties, aad a ten- 
dencv to the ehedding of forms. 

While the rains have been freqrect in Ali - 
bama, the fields have generally been kept clean 
Of the seven counties which yield } of the crop 
of the State, the condition is placed at 90 in Bul- 
lock, Barbour, Mentgomery, Marengo, and Rue. 
sell; 80 in Dale, and 100 in Dallas. None ar 
lower than 75 or higher than 110 


The crop is late in Mirsiesippi, b & ¢ “ae 
rapidly. It is grassy in places but cleons. .aa 
last year, The condition ranges fra 60 ir 


Tunica, where it was destroyed by ove* >”, to 


110 in De Soto and several other counttce 

Io Louisiana, the planting Continued after the 
overflow until June 15th, aod the crop is there 
fore later than elsewhere. and has enffered i: 
places from cut-worm. The caterpillar has ap- 
peared in Rapidse. 

Rarely bas Texas had beit:r promise ci > Gm 
crop. Ino some counties the growth is pot wel 
advanced. In afew localities the plants mad. 
their appearance late in June. The standard i 
1ather better than in Other Statee, 

The dronght has been injurious in Arkansas: 
Some localities have had vo rain ia eight weeke 
In one township in Independence, 1,0C6 =cre- 
were left uncultivated on acccunt ci the 
drought. Rains bave bsen more general of lat: 
in portions of the State, yet fully half the coun-- 
ties report 100 and abova. 

A mjority of the counties of Tennessee re- 
torn an average condition. A few range from 6: 
to 100, and Shelby county, which yields 1-6 0! 
the State’s aggregate, is placed at 110, 
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Tre Roya Canapian Insurance 
Company of Montreal, through its Com: 
mittee, Sir Hugh Campbell, Hon. Wm. 
Rose, and Alfred Perry, Esq., are ix this 
city, preparatory to establishing agencies 
in this country for that Company, $200,- 
000 of U. 8. Bonds having been slready 
deposited at Albany in the name of the 
Superintendent in trust for the security 
of American risks. 

This Company has $5,000,000 bp 
and the offices of the Company will be 
on eorner of (54) William and Pine Ste. 


TTS 

Tus Bostoy, ConconD AND Montagat RR, Com- 
pany has just completed .nd opened for tisvel 
an extension of its Twin Mountain Bras’ from 
the Twin Moontain House to the Fatye: age 
six miles. The branch is now 15 mites iong 
from the main line at Wing Road, to the Fab- 
yan House. It is built to accommodate the sam- 
mer travel to the White Mountains. 


DEFAULTING RAILROAD COMPANIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


roads. It will be useful for reference: 
Name of Road. 
Alebama Central. ..... cccccccccccccccces 


Alabama and Chattanooga,.... co. seeses 






Atchison and Nebraska........ 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe........... 
Wachi ta and South West ........cceeseess 
Atlantic and Pacific. ....0...-cccccccesess 
Atlantic and Great Western.............. 
Atlanta and Bloomington Air Line.... 
Atlantic, Mississippi and Ohio......... 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids and Minnesota... 
Burlington and Southwest........cccesees 
Cate 668 Geiet LAG. 0 vcccseccescocescse 
Canada Boatherm..ccocccccceccvccccccces 
Cayuga Lake.........s00 
Cherapeake and Ohio......... 
Chesapeake and Ohio extension.........++ 
Chester and Tamora.......cccceseteccscee 
Chicago and Canada Southern..........+0¢ 
Chicago, Clinton and Dubuque...........6 
Chicago, Lavn. and Vincennes Main line... 
Do. Extension,....-cccccccccccccces 
Chicago, Dubuque and Minnesota......... 
Chicago and Michigan Lake Shore......... 
Chicago and Southwest ,.........-.-eeeeee 
Contral Of Towa..cccocrcccccccccccccccece 
Cesireh OF TOG... ccccnscesevesessiccaccs 
Detroit and Milwaukee. ..........ceeceeee 
De Metaes Veep. cccccccccccccccccccccs 
etroit, Eel River and Illinols........e.ee0 
Detroit, Hillsdale and Indian@........cee0 
Dstroit, Hillsdale and Indiana..........06 
Dutchess and Columbia..... 
SPloride..cccoccccccccocccceccccccce 
Fort Wayne, Jackson and Sagivaw......,.- 
Fort Wayne, Michigan and Cincionati..... 
Fort Wayne, Michigan and Cinciunati..... 
Gilman. Clinton and Springfield........e6 
Gilman, Clinton aud Springfield........0. 
No., Bloomington and Western.......... 
Mo, Bloomington and Western........... 
Fr. derick and Pennsylvania.........0000+ 
*Jacksonville, Pennsylvania and Mobile .. 
Jersey City and Albany.........cscceeses 
Kansas City, Saint Joseph & Council Bluffs. 
Knees Pacie..ccccocccccccccecccccccce 
lake Superior and Mississippi...........06 
Leavenworth, Lawrence and Galveston.... 
Logansport, Crawford and South Western.. 
Macon and Bromswick........seeeesescee 
Maysville and Lexington..., 
©\Viewphis and Little Rock.. we ewaee 
Memphis and Little Rock.............00- 
Michigan Lake Shore..........cccccceee 
Michigan, Lake Shore and Wistern....... 
MOG cdeceseces¢+ o eeeccecccceees 
M nticello and Port Jervis.......-.... vee 






















Miss: uri River, Fort Scott and Gulf... 
Mubile and Montgcmery........eceeceree 
New Haven, Middletown and Williman‘ic . 
New Haven, Middletown and Willimantic, 
New Jersvy SouthotM ..ccocsccccccccccce 
New J rey Mi sland. .ccocccseseccocssce 
New Orlenos, Mobile and Texas........+ 

New York, Kingston and Syracose. ...... 
Mosthera: Pas ..cciccccccccsecccsecce 

Oregon and California........cceccccsee 
Port Huron and Michigan...... ........ 
Pougbkeepale and Eastern,.........eeee0 
Philade'phia and Baltimore Central...... 
Rockford, Rock Island and Saint Louis... 
Southern Minmesota......cccceeccescecs 
Saint Lonis and Saint Joseph........-.06 

Saint Louis and South Eastern,......... 

Saint Jossph aod Denver City........... 

Saint Joseph and Denver City........... 
Suint Paal and Pacific.......ccccccerce> 

Saint Louts, Lawrence ond Detroit....... 
Springfield and Illinois South Eastern,... 

Springfield «ni Illinois South Eastern.... 

sla, Rome and Dilton..........,c000 

south Side, Long Islaud.,........06. 
SOVERCN TINIE. «cc cencdceccccosss. 
loledo, Peoria and Warsaw....... ..... 
Wilmington and Reading.........ee05-- 
Wilmington and Western. .............. 
Western of Alabama....... ° 
GEE PR nanisn:<cdccecescstascacee 





©Foreclosed and sold 


Statee, 
anremanerative to the investors, 


From the Daily Bulletin we take the following table in regard to suspended rail- 


Obligations in Amount in 
default. Date of default ult. 
let wort 88 Jauuary, '.2 $1 600 YOO 
2d mort 88 January, ‘7! 673 000 
lst mort &s July, "72 5,200 01.0 
1st mort 83 Sept., "73 3,750,000 
lst mort 78 January, '74 7,742,500 
lst mort 73 gr. January, '74 413 000 
let | g. 68 Jsnuary, '74 2,945 500 
let mort July, ‘74 14,414,000 
1st mort 83 January, 74 2,000 000 
varions January, '74 4 870,542 
Ist mort Tas. f, Nov., "73 5,400,000 

Ist mort 8s ov., 13 2,100,¢ 
Ist mort 78 October, *:3 2,500,000 
lsc mort 73 January, ‘74 9,000,000 
let mort 78 January, ‘74 80,00 
lst mort 7: Nov., 15,000 C00 
[st mort 73 January, ‘74 10,000 000 
let mort 78 January, ‘14 660,000 
lst mort 73 October, '73 2,000,000 
lst mort 8; Dec, "78 1.600,000 
lst mort 73 October, '73 2 500,000 
1st most 78 October, '73 592,000 
1.t mort 83 Dec., ‘73 4,360,000 
Ast mort 83 Dec., "73 6 150,000 
lst mort 73 June, "13 1,000 000 
Ist most 7s Jaly, "13 8,700,000 
24 mort 78 April, °73 926 000 
various '73 and ’74 6 656,676 
Ist mort 83 October, *71 1,000,600 
lst mort 88 January, '74 1,826,C00 
let mort 83 Jane, "73 2,170,000 
2d mort 83 Jaly, "71 800,00 
1st mort 738 July, °% 2,609,000 
Yet mort 7a July, "73 350,000 
1st mort 83 January, "74 1,600,009 
lst mort 83 October, '72 1,200 000 
2d mort 88 October, '73 600,00 
lst most 7s O-tober, '74 2 000 G0v 
2d mort 88 October, ‘78 1,000 000 
ex. mort 73 July, ‘74 2 000 0u0 
2d mort 83 July, 74 1 000.1 00 
Ist most 68 October, °/3 150,000 
let mort 83 January, '73 4 000,000 
va. branches Nov., ‘73 600 000 
various ‘78 and ‘74 3,712,600 
various '78 and ‘74 12,343,250 
lst mort Lg. July "73 4,500 000 
various July, 73 5,880 000 
lst mort 838 Nov., "73 1,500,000 
various October, ‘71 3 800,000 
1.t mort July, 73 601,000 
ist mort |. g. Nov, 72 1,300,000 
2d mort Nov., "72 1,000,000 
Ist mort Jacuary, '73 880 000 
lst mort Dee., 13 3 500,000 
various Dec , "13 4,188,000 
lot mort 7g April "73 600,000 
lat mort |. g. January, "74 6 ,O0v, Gun, 
2d mort October, ’7% 2,000,000 
Jat and 2d mort 83 May, "73 8 600, 000 
1st mort Nov., 73 3,100 0 © 
2d mort santiry, 73 880,000 
various Nov, "78 8,640,000 
2d mort January, ’74 1,600,000 
lst mort January, ’73 8,000,000 
Ist mort January, '74 2,260,0u0 
let mort}. g. January, '74 80,000,000 
Ist mort 78 October, '73 10,500,000 
1st mort gar. Nov, °74 1 500 000 
lat mort 78 January, ’73 500 000 
Ist mort 73 esswes 1 600 000 
1st mort February, ’72 9,000,L.00 
various April, ‘72 4,59 2,000 
lst mort May, 73 1,00 ),000 
various 73 and '74 4,250,000 
lst mort E. D, Feb, 78 1,500,000 
let wort W. D. Feb., 73 6,500,000 
various Feb,, —-°73 26,200, 000 
lst mort April ‘7 1,020 000 
Ist mort 7s August, ’73 8,400,000 
2d mort 78 August, '73 1,000,000 
various October, '70 4,079 090 
varivus October, '73 1,000,000 
various July; "72 4,692,000 
lst mort De, 73 1,600,009 
2d mort January, '74 1,750,000 
lat mort ecccee 609,000 
aia April, '73 1 350,000 
ist mort October, '73 800,00U 
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About five-sixths of these defaults bave occurred since the panic. The total amount of bonds on 
which ioterest payments are suspended is $335,295. 668. 
for an adjustment; in several an order of sale has been received from the courts, in the inter st «f 
the boucholders; but, in all cesses, the proceedings are very slow, which is a great misfortune to 
ill parties concerned, as the properties cav on y suffer deterioration while held in their present 
suspense Very many of the roads are uncompleted, aud wil require farther outlays before they 
cau possibly earn interest upon their bonded debt: and as the further advances have to come 
mainly from the present mortzagees, this fact causes a good deal of delay in reaching a svitlument 
there is hardly one fally-established road on the list; and it was the fact of the compsnies being 
in their iufancy, and almost without credit for their working operations, that nade them succumb 
30 readily under the terrible pressure of the panic. 
on default constitutes about 18 per cent. of the entire vonded debt of the 1ailroads of the United 
This very large amount of suepended debt, however, Is not to be regarded as perinavently 

On the contrary, there is little rick in hagarding the prediction 
hat within three years, the hol fiers of these securities will be receiving regular interest uj,oo 
‘hi. eefourths of the above aggregate of indebtedness, 
financiel catastrophe which they could not, in their iucipient condition, be expected to withstand; 
and it yet remains to be proved, by their working under fair conditions, whether or not they are 
the unsound enterprises which public opinion has somewbat hastily pronounced them to be, 


In most cases measures are in progrest 


The amount of mortgages above shown to be 


The 1oads, as a rule, suspended owing to a 








Afloat. 


Forged Notes of the National Bank of Scotland 


Brown Brothers & Co. bave received a tele- 
gram from the National Bauk of Scotland, Lon- 
don, saying: 

‘Forged circular notes purporting to be issued 


from this office afloat, Oaution in cashing and 
identification necessary,’’ 





vannum’8 Roman HippopRome, which will open 
for a shoit season in Boston on August 3rd, will 
clove their remainiog performances in this City 
in a blaze of glory. All the artistes who have 
contributed to render this season one of the 
most successful oa record, will appear every 
Afternoon and Evening, avd the enterprising 
Lessee is determined to make the absence of the 
Troupe, so regretted as to ensure a welcome 
for the opening of the Fall season. 





Mining in the Southern Siater. 


Commeccing with Virgin'a, and ruuning ina 
belt through the Southern States in a south 
westerly direction, down into Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi and Louisiana, mines of wealth, lit. 
erally long hidden in the bowels of the earth, or 
neglected, were known (to exist through « xternal 
indications, have at length been brought to no- 
tice, and examined both by enterprising citizens 
of the South aud Liortherp and English engi- 
neers and Capita iste, with a view to inves'ment, 
Many of both classes have c mmenced the actual 
working of coal and iron, neglecting apparently 
the more precious metals, The Chesapeake 
aud Ohio Road through Virginia has opened the 
path to that vast coal-bed in the Kanawha reg- 
‘mn, and at Rome, in Ga., and at Birmingham, 
in Ale., coal and iron are found in close proxim- 
ity, vod forges ond roiling-miils have sprung op 
to work the metal on the spot. Georgia boasta 
a “stone’’ mountain, yet unworked which bids 
fair to be an eighth wender of the world. At 
Chattanooga, in Tenn., the rolling-mills which 
did great service to the Confederates during the 
war, have parsed into the hands of a private 
company, to whom they were sold by the Fede- 
ral Governwent. 

Toe Alabama and Chatianooga Railroad pasa. 
es hence through the mineral districts of Ala- 
bama, lying between the Coosa and Black War 
rior rivers, where the thriving town of Birming- 
bam has sprong up,and the black dlamonds,”’ as 
well as iron have already revived dreame of re- 


’} newed wealth and prosperity. The Warrior coal 


fields ron from this point to the northeastern cor- 
ver of Alabama, between Lookout Mountain and 
the Tennessee river. It embraces av area of 3,000 
equare miles, and coal seams one to three feet 
thick abound over the whole of this wide district. 
Chere are 26 localities in the basin of the War- 
rior where Cae coal crops out upon the curface, 

They are scooping it from the hillsides, where 
it is deposited in beds of unknown breadth; 
gathering it up from the edge of roads ana 
diving for itiu the beds of the Warrior River 
and its forke, It is for the most part a soft bi- 
tuminous coal,but buros brightly aod can hardly 
be excelled for heat and steam. Tie Oahawba 
coal field, a litils further south in the ocntre 
of the State, is still richer in mineral deposits 
than the Watror, Seams of coal bave ban 
found in five or six places there, three to eight 
feet thick, and beds of hematite ore in sarpass- 
ing richness, Seams seven to fifteen feet in 
thickness, constitute the back-bone of the min. 
eral wealth of Alabama, loosely scattered over 
more than 4 000 square miles of territory. 
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A APPLETONS’ 

New Revised Ealition, IA, 
Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject 
Printed from new type, and illustrated with 

Several Thousand kngravings and Ma 

The work or mengend Rosre say or the title of ‘Tux 
NEw AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA Was COmPlttoa — 1989. gi 
which tiye the wide circulation which it has attained in 
ail parts of the United States, and the signal developments 
which have taken place in every branch o1 scierce, litera- 
ture, and art, huve induced the editors and publishers tz 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 
a new edition entitled “ The American Cyclopedia.” 

Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in 
every department of knowledge has made a new work ot 
reference an imperative want. 

‘The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
ingustrial and useful arts and the convenience and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and consequent re,o- 
lutions have occurred, involving national changes o! 
peculiar moment. ‘The civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the last volume of the ad 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 
of commercial and industrial activity has been commenced, 

Large accessions to our geographical knowledge have 
been made by the indefatigable explorers of Africa. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of tame, have brought into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
to know the particulers. Great battles have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
are as yet preserved ~~ in the newspapers or in the 
trausient publications of the day, but which ought now to 
take their place in permanent and authentic history. 

In Paw the present edition for the press, it has 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 
inform«tion to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an 
accurate accc unt of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh production 1n literature, and of the newest 
inventions im the practical arts, as well as to give a suc- 
cinct and original record of the progress of political and 
historical events. 

‘Lhe work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resources for carry- 
ing it on to a successful termination. 

None of the original stercotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been printed on vew type, forming iu 
fact a new Cyclopwdia, with the same plan and compass 
as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 
diture, aud with such improvements in its composition as 
haye been suggested by longer experie:ce and enlarged 
knowledge. 

‘Lhe illustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial etfect, but to give greater lucidity and force to 
the explanations in the text. ‘they embrace all branches 
of science and of natural history, aud depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scraery, architecture, 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics and 
manufactures. Although intended for insiruction rather 
than embellishment, no pains have been spared to insure 
their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution 1s 
enormons, and 1t 1s believed they will find « welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the (yclopedia, and 
worthy of its high character 

This work is sold to Subseribers onl , payable on de- 
livery of each volume. It will be coupirted in sixteen 
large oc'avo volumes, each containmyg about 800 pages, 
fully illustrated with several thousand wood Eugraving», 
and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 

PRICE AND STYLE bh BintinG. 
In extra Cloth, per Vol.cce..eeceeeceereceee 
In Library Leather, per vol 
1n Halt Turkey Morocco, per vol.. 






In Half Russia, extva grit, per Vol... +see0e 8 U0 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol.10 Ou 
In Full Russia, per Vol....+0e0e+ eoeseeece «10 00 
Four volumes now reaay. Succeeding volumes unii 
completion, wil! be issued once in two months. 


*,* Specimen pages of the “ American Cyclopedia,” 
showing type, iustrations, etc., will be sent gratis, or 
applicaaon. ; 

First-Cgss Canvassing Agents Wanted. 

Addre; »<e Pyblishers, 


ly. APPLETON & C©v., 





$49 & 551 Broadway, NEW YORA. 
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OFFICE OF TH& 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 28ru, 1874. 
IN CONFORMITY TO THE 




























J THe TRUSTEES, 
CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE FOLLOW- 
ING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON THE 31ST DE- 
cemBer, 1873: 

Premiums received on Marine Risks from * 

Jan., 1873, to 3lst Dec., 1873.....+ ssaezesn¥6SU 1l4 22 
Premiums ou Policies not marked off Ist Jan- 

uary, 187 cecceccose «+ 2,212,160 70 


Secceccccecereccseves 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... .#3, $8,723,274 92 


No Policies have been issued upoa life 

Risks; nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 

with Marine Risks. 
Premiams marked off from Ist Sesnaay, 1 873, 

to 3lst December, 1873.....+.++ occceesee$O, 290,016 73 
Losses paid during the same 

PCTION....ccccceeecees ooerees $2,960,882 49 


Returns of Premiums and Ex- 
PCNSCS...00eeeeccene conseeeee $l, 258,319 26 
The Company has the following assets, viz.: 

United States and State of New York Stock, 


City, Bank and other Stocks........-...+-$8,567,105 (0 
Loans secured.by Stocks and otherwi: 2, 802,000 00 








Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages 467,000 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and claim: 

the Company, estimuted at. 422,594 66 
Premium Notes and Bul!s R 2,833,302 2/ 
Cash in Bank........+ee++0 521,340 19 


Total amount of Assets........+++++.$15,613,642 52 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 


February next. 

‘The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the jrd of Febru- 
ary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and lied. Upon if which were issued for 
gold premiums, the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned of the Company for the year ending 
Slst December, 1873, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the 7th of Apr next. 








By order of the Board, 
J. H, CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES, 
J. D. Jones, WiLLtam H, Were. 
Gas — me Dosen, Gonvow W. BuRNaam, 
a Co. T, Frepericx Cuauncy, 


Cuaaces P. Burvert, 
Faancis Sxrpoy, 
Rosr, B. Minturn, 
Rosrer L. Stewart, 
Witt E. Buyxer, 
James G. DeForest, 
Avexanper V. Bake, 
Cuanes D. “eee 
Josian O. 

Cuaeres H. . 
Avorn Lemoyne, 
Groror W. Lane, 
Ava T. Sackett, 
Tuomas F. Younas, 
Si1on De Visser, 
Horace Gray. 


J. D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 


Lewis Coa 
Cuaates H. Russert, 
Lowe.t Hotsroox, 
Rovat Puetrs, 
Lavin Lane, 

James Barce, 

Dantat S. MILLER, 
Ww. Srvnets, 

Hewny K. Boorrt, 
Wit E. Dover, 
Josrrn GaILtarp, JR, 
C. A. MAND, 

James Low, 

Joun D. Hewcert, 

B. J. Howtann, 
Bens. Bascock, 


egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3ed of I 


INMAN LINE 


Royal Mail Steamers, 
TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT QUEENSTOWN. 


Southerly Course. 











4 at the 





CITY OF CHESTER.........Saturday, July 25, 

CITY OF KRiCHMOND, “Saturday, August 1, 

CI’Y OF PARIS............Saturday, Aug. 8, 2», 

CITY OF MONTREAL..,...Saturday, Aug. 15, 

CITY OF BROOKLYN...- “"/Saturday, Aug. 22) 
RATES OF PASSAGE, 

CABIN, $80 and #90, Gold, 
tion. Round trip tickets at low rates. 

STEERAGE —To and from Livepooh Queenstown, 
Glasgow, Dublin, Derry, Beltast, avre, Hamburg, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Paris, at reduced rates. 

Drarts issued at lowest rates. 

For Cabin Passage and general ex 
Company’s Office, 15 BROADWAY, 

Scrape saad 33 BROADW ay nate Pier 45 North 
River, N 

JOUN G. DALE, Agent. 

To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 

NOTICE. 

This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 

000 in gold) on each of its Vessels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee fr safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea 

The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoi! Ice and WEapLanps. 









Tons. Tons. 
BPATMiccocccce. coccecesSl CABADAcccccccccssGl6 
EGYPT... GREECE ... - 4310 
TALY... Bi ved ~ 4470 
FRANCE..... GLAND.. --3441 
HOLLAND. HELVETIA «3970 





DENMARK... ERIN... .c00- Siar 

One ot the yee e steamers will leave New York every 

Wednesday, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 

every Thursday, and fortnightly to London direct from 

New York. 

Cabin passage to Liverpoo! «+370 and $80 
Prepaid Cabin = ies Liverpool, and Excursion 

tickets to Liver; and return at lowest rates. 

Steerage passage Det greatly reduced prices. 

Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 

Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 

a Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 


The Steamships of this line ere full-powered, and _ the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. They are built in water-tight Le ay a wy and 
are spar-decked, g every for the com- 
fort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
fort, with economy. 

oe Mt 





Postionlase a at ae e Com 


ny’s office, 
LURST, 


anager, 


J. 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YorK. 





OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


SUMMER RETREATS. 











CUN ARD 1] LINE. 


EsTaBiisHsp 1840. 


The British and N. A, R, M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


38 every week—From New York every 
3 y- From Boston every Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON. 


By Steamers a Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 


Three Sailin 
} 
W y a 











First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 

Steerage, at lowest rates. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Balls of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
avre, Antwerp, and — ports on the Continent, and 


for Mediterranean fing 
For Freight and Cabin nla apply at the Company’s 
For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 


ce,, 4 Bowling Green, 
ing, N. Y. 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Aceyr. 


‘AMERICAN LINE,” 


TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN: 
Sleamers—FRom PHILADELPHIA : 









INDIANA., ‘Tuvurspay, July 30 
*ABBOTSFO “ Aug. 6 
PENNSYLVANIA “ Aug. 13 
ILLINOIS e a Aug. 20 
GERD ne vcvdcesdensacccess secese eoee ad Aug. 27 


ee Rates of ctanten, payable in currency : 

Cabin, $100 and $75; Second Cabin and Steerage, at 
reduced rates. Prepaid tickets, at lowest rates. 
Steamers marked with a Star (thus*) po Not carry 

Intermediate Passengere, 


“ee ” 
RED STAR LINE, 
NEW YORK TO ANTWERP, 
Steamers : 
VADERLAND, a SWITZERLAND, 
BELE 
sailing Twice a Monts. : 


Cabin, 399; Second Cabin, $60; Steerage, reduced rates. 


Apply to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, New York. 


tS" Drafts on England and Treland. 





THE STATE LINE. 





TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, BELFAST, 
LONDONDERRY, &c. 

Strate or Pennsytvanta,| Stare or Nevapa, 

Srare or Vireria, Stare or InpIana, 

Strate oF Groreta, Svare OF ALABAMA, 

Srare oF Fionipa, Srate or Lovrsiana, 
State oF MINNESOTA. 








J. D. HEWLETT, Third Vice-President. 


A PRIME INV] VESTMEN T. 


HUDSON COUNTY, | ‘NEW JERSEY 
7 PER CENT. BONDS. 


DUE 18M, AT A BARGAIN, 
NEW YORK CITY SEVENS, 
N nawane cas SEVENS, 
RSEY CITY SEVENS. 


GEORGE K. SISTARE, 
24 Nassau Street. NEW YORK. 


AMUSEMENTS, 


AST TWO OF THE 

GREAT ROMAN HIPPODROME IN a, YORK. 
Previous to opening in Boston, Au 

A GALA WEEK FOR OLD AN ‘Youna. 


All the brilliant Races 
BY DARING YOUNG LADY RIDERS, 
Given in full Every After Afternoon and ees 


MR. EDWARD | MULLEN 
CHAMPION WALKER OF THE ‘WORLD, 
Is now periorming 
walking Five Liundred Miles in Six Consecutive Days. 
This celebrated contest against time is being walked 
upon a special track, inside the inner circie of the | 


























interference with the regular races on the Grand 


of the day and night. Admission 50 ceuts. 


© ay oe 


Judges a 














THE WALL STREET JOURN AL, 
Established 1852, 


DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MLNES aud INSURANCE, 


Is Published Every Saturday, by | 
JOHN HILLYER, 





Sailing every other Saturday from the Company’s dock, 
Pier No. 36 North River, New York. 
Week.y Satuines iw June. 
The accommodations and provisions provided on these 
ships are unsurpassed, by those of any other line. 
RATES OF pene 2 
Cabins —$70 and $89, gold, a 
Return Tickets—$120 and $140, — 
lntermediate or Second Cabin—-$50 currency. 
Steerage as low as by any other first-class line or route. 
Steerage office 45 Broadway. 
For dates of sailing. apply to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., Agents, 

No. 72 Broadway, New York. 
we a. EARLE, No. 60 Clark street, Chicago. 
H. AGEE, No. 136 state street, Boston. 

Gio. ts LEAF, No. 531 1 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 


dation 











NEW YORK 
The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 


_TO CARDIFF. 








great feat at the Hippodrome of} 


amphitheatre, and im full view of the audience. No| as follows: 


Course. Madison Avenue box Cflice open at all hours 
nd | 


am tween ul parts of the United States and Canada, to poits 


4 and 16 South William Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM in Advance. } 


ship Company’s New, First- 
Class, Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey City, 





IPE AERO AL... 0 Cecceccsoccces -- July 18 
PEMBROUKE., eeeecrceccccccce eseeeceseee August 1 
Carr atememains and passengers at prea rates be- 


in the British Channel and all other — in England. 
fhese steamships, built expressly for the trade, ere 
provided with all aad latest improvements for the comfort 
aud convenience o: 
CABIN AND canes 1 pena y pn 
First Cabin .. .... + -$75 and $80 currency. 
| — seaetare 26635 currency. 
—- 


| 


ee eteneeee 





r repaid paid steerage ‘certificates ‘yom Cardiff... 
rafts for £1 and upwar? 

For further ~~ opety in Cardiff at the Com- 

pany’: office, No.1 

ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents, 


Ne, 17 Broaiway. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Dock Chambers, and in New York to 


ANCHOR LINE. 


PASSAGE RATES REDUCED. 


New York and Glasgow. 


STEAMER EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY 


From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River, N. Y.: 
Macedonia, Saturday.July 25 Bolivia, Saturday....Aug. 
India, Wednesday....July 29) —_ Wednesday..Aug. 1 
sia, Saturdays....Aug. 1H 
ionia, Wednes..Aug. 15 


i: 






Aug. 1)E) 


Australia, Wednes....Aug. 5)Ca) 





RATES OF PASSAGE—PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, LONDONDERRY, 
QUEENSTOWN OR BELFAST : 

Cabin, $65 to $90, according to steamer and accommo- 

dations. Return tickets issued at reduced rates. 





INTERMEDIATE, $25. STEERAGE, $15. 
@@™ Drafts issued for any amount at lowest rates. 


Send for circulars, coer ee further information, to Com=- 
pany’s oflices, 7 ur New York. 
ENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents. 


Pacific Mail Steamship Line. 








To California, Japan aad China, 
via Panama. 


RATES OF PASSAGE. 
(Including all for the trip.) 


New York to San Francisco, $50, $100 or $110 currency. 

San Francisco to Yokohama, $150, ° 

San Francisco to Hong Kong, #200, gold. 

Steamers leave Pier 42, North River, New York, as 
follows: 

Crry or Payama, Captain ©. C. Lima, July 25, at 12 
noon. Freight and way passengers only. 

Acarucco, Commodore A. G. Gray, Aug. 1, at 12 noon. 

And every alternate SATURDAY thereafter, connect- 
ing with all steamers for Central American and South 
Pacific ports. 

Extra steamers for frexght and way passengers will be 
despatched on intervening Saturdays as necessity may 
require. 





follows 
AUASKAcs. . 
COLORADO. sc cceccceccceccsees 
and every alternate Saturday thereafter. 

For freight and —S or further information, app 
= + epee Office, on wharf, foot of C 





atrects New 
G. H. DAYTON, H. J. BULLAY, 

















Brees Eres BATON, ataenerntendent. 


Steamers leave San Francisco for Japan and China, as 


soeeseJuly 25 
idelioteiates << Sy 


BRIGHTON HOUSE, 
PERTH AMBOY, N, J. 


FIFTEEN TRAINS DAILY; Fare, 25 cents; five 
minutes’ waik from depot; 12 acres of lawn, grove, fruit 
eee sea bathing, fishing, rowing, sailing, drives, bil- 
liards, bowling. croquet, quoits, swings, baseball, football, 
music, dancing, a entertainments, &c.; terms 
very low for those who come esrly in the season. Apply 
at the GROVE HOUSE, 176 Bleecker Street, N, ¥. 


CAPON SPRINGS 


AND BATHS, 
WEST VIRGINIA, OPEN JUNE - 


These are ALKALINE-CARBONATED Waters, containing 
also Toptne aNp Satts or Lyra. The diseases m 
which they have proven of notable efficacy are—ot the 
Kidneys and Bladder, Rheumatism and Gout, Acid Dys- 
pepsia, some Diseases of the skin, and wonderfully resto- 
rative to the female a when enfeebled or pros- 
trated by special maladies. For proof thereo! see 





——s ass, £18 MEDICAL TESTIMONY IN OUR PAMPHLET. 
ByS Carrying St ge.—First Class, 15,17 and] THERE IS NO FINERK SUMMER CLIMATE IN 
21 Guineas, ig to dati nin ene . —— al a 
" the Bathing ts super ao, Very fine 
FROW NOW YORE OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. yes oat ee ea 





5 





anda 
BOARD 13, oan gis per week ; $45 to $60 hon nase - 
as stated fully in pamphlet, with all other particulars. 


Apply to FRAZER & SALE, Proprietors, 
COZZENS 


WEST POINT HOTEL, 


will be opened on JUNE 4th. Very reasonable terms 
offered to families. For particulars address 


EDWARD COZZENS. 


CROFT HOUSE, 


GARRISON’sS, N. Y., 
(OPPOSITE WEST POINT). 

EIGHTY-SEVEN MINUTES FROM 42np STREET 

DEPOT; excellent family hotel; open MAY 20th; tresh 


mountain air, fine scenery, good drives, tree from miasma, 
ogs and mosquitoes. Address as above. 


THE HEALING SPRINGS, 


(On the line of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad), 


BATH COUNTY, VA., 
B. M. QUARLES, Manager, 
Wil be open for the reception of visitors on the 


lst of JUNE, 


dati for three h 


These springs, situated in the beautiful Warm Soies 
Valley, are accessible from Covington, on the Chesa; 

and Ohio Railroad, over a fine turnpike road fteen 
mules, with easy grades, and passing in full view of the 
celebrated 











With 





persons. 


Falling Springs, 

and the magnificent scenery on Jackson’s River. 

The air is pure, dry and bracing, and fogs, so common 
in mountainous regions, are here almost unknown. 

The bathing is dehghtful and exhiliarating. Pure free- 
stone water from the mountains is conveyed by pipes 
through the buildings and grounds for all purposes. 

Music and aomple facilities for amusement and recrea- 
— rovided 
Telegraph and Post Office in the Hotel. 
BOARD —$3 per day, ¢ $17.50 per week and $60 per 
month. Children under ten years and colored servants 
half price. 
M. D. HOUSTON. M. D., Resident Physician. 


Descriptive pamphlets to be had of Messrs. PURCELL, 
— & CO., Ricumonp, Va., or of the Manager at the 
Springs. 


- M. QUARLES, Manager. 


The Palisades Mountain House, 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J., 


will open on MAY 18th. Application for rooms may be 
made at the Hotel or 35 West 28th Street, New York 
after 7 o’clock P. M. 


D. S. HAMMOND, Proprietor. 


West Rutherford Park House, 
ON PASSAIC RIVER, 
RUTHERFORD PARK; N. J., 


oO. T. ATWOOD............... PROPRIETOR. 








This House is beautifully situated on the banks of the 
Passaic River, ten miles from New York, on Erie R. R., 
and within five minutes walk of West Rutherford or 
Passaic Bridge Depots. It is situated upon high and 
healthy grounds, which are pleasantly shaded by a great 
variety of choice trees of this and other climes. . In con- 
nection with the House is a large farm, consisting of 175 
acres ; securing to the guests ot the House fresh and pure 
milk, fruit and vegetables. 


The acressitlity and convenience of this House to New 
York renders it particularly desirable to business men, 
who desire to sperd the summer with their families m the 
country, and those whose business calls them daily to the 
city. Every train that passes over the Erie R. - (both 
ways) stop within five minutes walk of the House, wir: 
— “Rapid Transit” at all hours to and from iu. 


The House is supplied with pure and wholesome water, 
hot and cold, bath rvom, closets, &c. 

Good stabling and pasture for horses, with first-class 
care and attendance. 

Good boating, bathing, fishing, hilliards, and fine drives 
to — Passaic Falls, Newark, Paterson and Hacken- 


The Proprietor will be pleased at all times to show the 

rooms and premises, to those desiring to engage board. 
GS TERMS, $12.00 to 318 00 per week. <3 

Trains leave Jerssy City (Chambers Street and 23rd 
Street Ferries) via Erie Railway every hour. Take cars 
for West Kutherford or Passaic Bridge. 

Fir- building sites for sale fronting the River, 
adjacent to Depots, Schools and Churches. Money loaned 
to those pad od to build. 

dence solicited. Address 


0. T. ATWOOD, Rutherford Park, N.J. 





lors 








